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Framework  Integrates  English  &  the  Arts 

The  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  provides  a  model 
for  integrating  the  study  of  the  arts  and  English/language 
arts  in  schools,  kindergarten  through  high  school.  It  has 
several  components: 


The  Instructional  Guide 

describes  the  philosophy,  pur- 
poses and  curriculum  design  of 
the  framework,  suggests  ways 
the  curriculum  can  be  imple- 
mented, provides  Content  and 
Delivery  Standards,  and  offers 
suggestions  for  assessment. 

The  Curriculum  Cycles 
model  experiences  through 
which  students  learn  by  encoun- 
tering the  arts  and  making  works 
of  art.  Presented  at  the  elemen- 
tary, middle  and  high  school 
levels,  these  cycles  are  based  on 
state  and  national  standards. 
They  also  serve  as  models  for 
curriculum  development  based 
on  locally  approved  achievement 
standards  and  available  re- 
sources. Each  cycle  is  accompa- 
nied by  suggested  assessment 
techniques,  activities  and/or 
resources. 

A  brief  Videotape  about  the 
framework,  its  development  and 
its  use  is  available  to  schools, 
parent  groups,  teachers,  commu- 
nity organizations  and  others 
who  are  interested  in  this  inte- 
grated concept. 

Presentations  by  members  of 
the  curriculum  development  team 


are  also  available  on  a  limited 
basis.  These  presentations  are 
scheduled  at  several  educational 
conferences  during  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1994.  A  two-day 
Conference  about  the  framework 
will  be  scheduled  late  in  1994.  At 
these  presentations  and  confer- 
ences, schools  interested  in 
integrating  English  and  the  arts 
will  receive  copies  of  the  Frame- 
work and  learn  how  they  can 
apply  for  model  school  funding. 
Applications  are  due  January  30, 
1995. 

Approximately  $73,000  for 
training  and  supplies  will  be 
distributed  to  model  school  sites 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1995.  About  $124,000  will  help 
model  schools  make  this  frame- 
work a  reality  during  the  1995-96 
school  year. 

For  more  information  about 
any  of  these  components  of  the 
Framework  for  Aesthetic  Lit- 
eracy project,  contact  Jan  Hahn, 
English/Language  Arts  Specialist 
(444-3714),  or  the  Arts  Educa- 
tion Specialist  at  the  Office  of 
Public  Instruction,  P.O.  Box 
202501,  Helena,  MT  59620- 
2501. 


Aesthetic  Literacy  Pays  Dividends 

Aesthetic  literacy — the  ability  to  use  and  understand  the  languages 
of  our  civilization —  is  the  basis  for  all  education.  Nationally  ac- 
claimed music  educator  Charles  Fowler  notes,  aesthetic  literacy: 


P 

teaches  students  that 
self-discipline  is 
required  to  achieve 
success,  a  lesson  that 
has  the  power  to 
improve  performance 
not  just  in  the  arts,  but 
throughout  the  curricu- 
lum. Research  has 
shown  that  students 
who  take  music  lessons 
achieve  at  higher  levels 
academically  than  their 
peers  because  they 
have  learned  that 
"practice  makes 
perfect."  (National 
Commission  on  Music 
Education,  1992)  That 
lesson  of  self-disci- 
pline is  taught  by  all 
the  arts. 


P 

facilitates  communi- 
cation and  under- 
standing within  and 
across  cultures. 

Because  the  arts 
connect  us  with  people 
and  experiences  other 
than  our  own,  they  lure 
us  into  taking  that 
crucial  first  step  in 
someone  else's  shoes. 
Once  we  have  taken 
that  step  and  have  seen 
the  world  through 
other  eyes,  we  experi- 
ence what  Scout  did  on 
Boo  Radley's  porch  in 
To  Kill  a  Mockingbird. 
Seeing  the  world  as 
Boo  saw  it,  she  could 
never  really  hate  or 
fear  him  again. 


P 

emphasizes  crafts- 
manship. As  students 
create  works  of  art  and 
explore  the  artwork  of 
others,  they  learn  the 
importance  of  detail. 
They  learn  that  pains- 
taking care,  patience, 
and  "being  a  perfec- 
tionist" pay  off  in  the 
finished  product. 


P 

reveals  meaning  that 
we  can't  discover  any 
other  way.  Other 
disciplines  can  provide 
information,  accumu- 
lated knowledge,  and 
data,  but  the  arts 
provide  insight, 
understanding,  and 
wisdom.  Science  can 
explain  the  phenom- 
enon of  a  sunrise,  but  it 
takes  a  poet — like 
Emily  Dickinson — to 
convey  its  emotional 
power.  Similarly, 
history  may  record  the 
influence  of  Christian- 
ity on  the  Renaissance, 
but  only  the  arts  reveal 
the  breadth,  depth,  and 
texture  of  religious 
faith  at  that  time. 


P 

encourages  innova- 
tion, rather  than 
imitation.  To  create 
works  of  art,  students 
must  express  their  own 
knowledge,  experi- 
ence, or  attitudes, 
rather  than  replicate 
the  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, or  point  of  view 
of  their  teacher.  It  is 
this  innovative  think- 
ing that  has  produced 
not  only  the  great 
artists,  but  also  great 
scientists  and  inven- 
tors. After  all,  it  was 
Einstein,  not  Picasso, 
who  asserted  that 
"Imagination  is  more 
important  than  knowl- 
edge." 


Framework  Bridges 
Standards  and  Practice 


How  does  this  integrated 
curriculum  work? 

Learning  experiences  for 
students  are  organized  into 
"Cycles."  Each  Cycle  is  con- 
structed around  three  major 
components:  students  Encounter 
and  Create  art  and  in  the  pro- 
cess, they  Learn. 

The  illustration  of  a  Cycle, 
below,  shows  that  in  the  center  of 
learning  is  an  inventory  of  what 
students  should  know  and  be  able 
to  do  as  a  result  of  the  activities 
in  this  Cycle.  Students  will  learn 
to  perceive  and  analyze,  to 
communicate,  to  connect  cultures 


Title 

Focus  Question 

ENCOUNTER 

LEARN 

Perceive  &  Analyze 

Communicate 

Connect  Cultures  & 
Other  Content  Areas 

Interact  &  Reflect 

CREATE 

In  this  column, 

In  this  column,  you 

In  this  column, 

you  will  find 

will  find  a  list  of  the 

you  will  find 

suggestions 

things  that  students 

projects, 

for  direct 

should  know  and  be 

activities  and 

experience  or 

able  to  do,  as 

ideas  for 

engagement 

derived  from  national 

students  to 

with  the  arts, 

and  state  standards 

make,  write, 

usually  in  a 

documents. 

do  and  be  a 

community 

part  of  artistic 

context. 

These  are  the  skills, 

works,  usually 

knowledges,  habits 

for  a  public 

and  abilities  that 

audience. 

teachers  can  assess. 

and  other  content  areas  to  the  arts 
and  English/language  arts,  and  to 
interact  and  reflect  (see  Content 
Standards  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 
at  right). 


The  Cycle  serves  as  a  bridge 
between  standards  (national,  state 
or  local)  and  classroom  activities. 
It  helps  teachers  design  learning 
experiences  that  will  engage 
students  and  ensure  their 
achievement. 

In  many  cases,  students  and 
teachers  will  begin  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  Focus  Question,  after 
which  they  will  move  into  a 
creative  project  or  an  encounter, 
a  direct  experience  with  works  of 
art  by  others:  books,  films, 
exhibitions,  performances,  etc. 

Throughout  a  Cycle,  students 
and  teachers  will  engage  in 

frequent  research, 
reading,  discus- 
sions and  critiques 
in  which  students 
learn  to  analyze 
their  work,  apply 
their  own  judge- 
ments, and  use  a 
broad  spectrum  of 
communication 
skills. 

Teachers  will  use 
multiple  assess- 
ment techniques  to 
chart  and  review 
student  achieve- 
ments and  progress, 
including  journals, 
student  self-assess- 
ment, peer  assess- 
ment, portfolios, 
performances  and 
process-folios. 

Creative  projects 
will  often  be 
presented  to  a 
community  audi- 
ence. 

This  framework  will  create  a 
spirit  of  searching  and  discovery 
in  the  classroom  as  students  and 
teachers  work  together  to  find 
answers  to  their  own  questions. 


Content  Standards  for 
Aesthetic  Literacy: 

Learning  in  Visual,  Literary  and  Performing  Arts 

Students  will  LEARN  to  Perceive  and  Analyze 

Students  should  have  an  informed  acquaintance  with  exemplary  works  of 
visual,  literary  and  performing  arts  from  a  variety  of  cultures  and  historical 
periods.  They  should  be  able  to  develop  and  present  basic  analyses  of 
works  of  art  from  structural,  historical,  and  cultural  perspectives,  and  from 
combinations  of  those  perspectives.  This  includes  the  ability  to  understand 
and  evaluate  work  in  the  various  arts  disciplines.  Students  will: 

•  practice  effective  strategies  for         •   expand  vocabulary  to  increase 
critical  listening,  reading  and  understanding 

g  •   compare  and  contrast  in  order  to 

•  identify  basic  elements,  devices  understand  and  evaluate 


and  characteristics  of  the  arts 


question,  think  and  respond 
critically  and  creatively 


Students  will  LEARN  to  Communicate 

Students  should  be  able  to  communicate  at  a  basic  level  in  dance,  music, 
theater,  and  the  visual  arts.  They  should  be  able  to  communicate  profi- 
ciently in  the  language  arts  and  in  at  least  one  art  form.  Students  will: 

•  determine  audience  and  purpose        •    integrate  past  experiences/ 

.  performances  to  generate  new 

•  convey  meaning  and  expression  v     ,  b 

through  products  and 

performances  in  the  arts  •   learn  processes  of  selection, 

.  ,      ,       ,    t       .  practice,  revision,  and 

•  create  a  variety  of  products,  usmg         r  , ,.     '  ,    .. 

,.  J      K         .  '   ,    &         publication,  production,  or 
various  media,  genres  and  styles  *  rf  " 


purposefully  select  media, 
images,  form  or  techniques 


performance 


Students  will  LEARN  to  Connect  Cultures 
and  other  Content  Areas 

Students  should  be  able  to  relate  various  types  of  arts  knowledge  and 
skills  within  and  across  the  arts  and  other  disciplines.  Students  will: 

•  understand  cultures  through  •   use  skills  and  knowledge  in 
language  and  the  arts  creative  ways  across  disciplines 

•  use  systematic  processes  to  •   appreciate  and  understand 
gather  and  develop  knowledge  individuality  and  community 


learn  problem-solving  skills  and 
reasoning  techniques 


Students  will  LEARN  to  Interact  and  Reflect 

Students  should  develop  attributes  of  self-discipline,  cooperation, 
responsibility,  and  reflectiveness  in  the  performance,  production,  and 
processes  of  the  arts.  Students  will: 

•  collaborate  and  cooperate  •   relate  aesthetic  experiences  to 
effectively  with  others  for  personal  knowledge 
publication,  performance,  or  .   understand  the  arts  as  a  means  of 
pro  uc  1  n                                           personal  and  community 

•  initiate,  evaluate  and  adapt  to  enrichment 

change  as  necessary  .   evaluate  Qwn  wQrk  and  worR  Qf 

•  communicate  personal  others 
perceptions  in  appropriate  ways 


Framework  Emphasizes  Learning  and 
Makes  Real  World  Connections 


The  Framework  for  Aesthetic 
Literacy  will: 

•  open  up  new  ways  for  students 
to  learn.  Students  and  teachers 
will  ask  the  questions  to- 
gether— and  then  search  for 
answers. 

•  help  students,  teachers  and 
schools  participate  in  the 
community. 

•  reach  different  students  in 
different  ways.  Allow  students 
to  learn  in  ways  that  are 
natural  to  them  and  challenge 
them  to  explore  and  try  meth- 
ods that  are  new  or  more 
difficult. 

•  let  students  discover  the  joy 
and  power  of  understanding 
and  knowledge. 

•  make  the  process  of  discovery 
central  to  learning. 

•  allow  students  and  teachers  to 
work  together  to  find  connec- 
tions between  and  among  the 
traditionally  separated  disci- 
plines of  music,  literature,  art, 
dance  and  theatre — and  other 
curricular  subjects. 

•  provide  a  model  for  real, 
constructive  assessment 
wherein  the  value  of  student 
work  is  related  to  purpose  and 
design  as  well  as  to  accepted 
practices  and  standards. 

•  encourage  innovative  teachers 
to  adapt  curriculum  and 
assessment  in  order  to  meet 
students'  needs. 

•  encourage  schools  to  imple- 
ment policies  and  procedures 
that  are  most  conducive  to 
teaching  and  learning. 


This  framework  seeks  to  break 
down  the  traditional  walls  be- 
tween the  classroom  and  the 
community.  In  using  the  frame- 
work, teachers  and  students  will 
experience  together  a  broad 
range  of  cultural  events: 

•  plays  •  art  exhibits 


powwows 

poetry 
readings 

recitals 


films 

dance 
performances 

crafts  shows 


Students  will  develop  abilities 
to  analyze  their  experiences 
through  readings,  discussions  and 
written  responses.  They  will 
learn  to  find  connections  between 
their  lives  and  the  works  of  art 
they  encounter. 

This  framework  also  advocates 
the  production  of  works  of  art  for 
an  audience.  Often,  the  teacher  or 
the  class  is  the  only  audience  for 
artistic  production.  A  community 
audience  is  another  key  to  this 
framework: 

•  other  classes  in  the  school 

•  students  in  another  school 

•  seniors  at  a  local  center 

•  people  visiting  museums 

•  children  at  a  nearby  day-care 
facility 

•  participants  in  a  community 
festival 

•  audiences  for  special  events, 
and  sporting  events 

•  people  watching  local  televi- 
sion stations  or  listening  to 
local  radio  stations 


"Aesthetic"  Broadens  "Literacy" 


This  framework  broadens  the 
traditional  concept  of  literacy  to 
include  the  knowledge  base  and 
perception  necessary  to  experi- 
ence, interpret  and  respond  to 
print,  images,  sound  and  move- 
ment. Aesthetic  literacy  also 
expands  the  communication 
context  beyond  the  verbal,  to 
musical,  movement  and  visual 
languages. 

In  our  society,  spoken  and 
written  language,  primarily 
English,  is  generally  accepted 
and  understood.  But  we  use  other 
languages  in  our  daily  work  with 
far  less  conscious  understanding 
of  their  power  and  function. 
Visual  language  is  used  for 
communication  in  art,  advertis- 
ing, film,  television,  newspapers, 
computer  programs,  magazines 
and  more.  Visual  messages  in  all 
these  media  carry  meaning  just 
as  words  do  in  verbal  language. 
If  we  are  to  be  literate  in  the 
visual  language,  we  must  under- 
stand its  usage,  its  parts  and  how 


meaning  is  constructed  through 
it. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  lan- 
guages of  sound  (music)  and  of 
movement  (dance  and  theatre). 
We  know  that  music  often 
triggers  emotional  or  physical 
response,  but  what  are  the  spe- 
cific qualities  or  attributes  that 
cause  this?  How  are  the  elements 
of  a  dance  or  a  play  combined  to 
convey  meaning  in  a  particular 
way? 

In  all  these  languages,  how 
does  the  experience  and  back- 
ground of  the  audience — whether 
they  are  readers,  listeners  or 
viewers — color  their  understand- 
ing of  the  message  being  com- 
municated? 

These  are  the  questions  that 
the  Framework  for  Aesthetic 
Literacy  investigates.  This 
model  encourages  teachers  and 
students  to  work  together  to  look, 
listen,  write,  explore,  make, 
read — and  ultimately,  under- 
stand. 


Framework  Supported  by  Federal  Grant 

This  integrated  curriculum  project  is  supported  by  a  grant  from  the 
Fund  for  Improvement  and  Reform  of  Schools  and  Teaching  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Education  and  administered  by  the 
Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction.  It  is  a  three- year  project  con- 
sisting of  a  year  for  development  and  writing  (1993-94),  a  year  for 
publicity  and  selection  of  three  to  five  model  schools  (1994-95),  and 
a  year  for  piloting  the  framework  in  these  model  schools  (1995-96). 
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Content  Standards  for  Aesthetic  Literacy: 
Learning  in  Visual,  Literary  and  Performing  Arts 


Students  will  LEARN  to  Perceive  and  Analyze 

They  should  have  an  informed  acquaintance  with  exemplary  works  of  visual,  literary  and 
performing  arts  from  a  variety  of  cultures  and  historical  periods.   They  should  be  able  to  develop  and 
present  basic  analyses  of  works  of  art  from  structural,  historical,  and  cultural  perspectives,  and  from 
combinations  of  those  perspectives.   This  includes  the  ability  to  understand  and  evaluate  work  in  the 
various  arts  disciplines.   Students  will: 

•  practice  effective  strategies  for  critical  listening,  reading  and  viewing 

•  identify  basic  elements,  devices  and  characteristics  of  the  arts 
•expand  vocabulary  to  increase  understanding 

•compare  and  contrast  in  order  to  understand  and  evaluate 

•  question,  think  and  respond  critically  and  creatively 

Students  will  LEARN  to  Communicate 

They  should  be  able  to  communicate  at  a  basic  level  in  dance,  music,  theater,  and  the  visual 
arts.   They  should  be  able  to  communicate  proficiently  in  the  language  arts  and  in  at  least  one  art  form. 
Students  will: 

•determine  audience  and  purpose 

•  convey  meaning  and  expression  through  products  and  performances  in  the  arts 
•create  a  variety  of  products,  using  various  media,  genres  and  styles 

•  purposefully  select  media,  images,  form  or  techniques 

•  integrate  past  experiences/performances  to  generate  new  works 

•  learn  processes  of  selection,  practice,  revision,  and  publication,  production,  or  performance 

Students  will  LEARN  to  Connect  Cultures  and  other  Content  Areas 

They  should  be  able  to  relate  various  types  of  arts  knowledge  and  skills  within  and  across  the 
arts  and  other  disciplines.   Students  will: 

•understand  cultures  through  language  and  the  arts 

•use  systematic  processes  to  gather  and  develop  knowledge 

•  learn  problem-solving  skills  and  reasoning  techniques 

•  use  skills  and  knowledge  in  creative  ways  across  disciplines 
•appreciate  and  understand  individuality  and  community 

Students  will  LEARN  to  Interact  and  Reflect 

They  should  develop  attributes  of  self-discipline,  cooperation,  responsibility,  and  reflectiveness 
in  the  performance,  production,  and  processes  of  the  arts.  Students  will: 

•  collaborate  and  cooperate  effectively  with  others  for  publication,  performance,  or  production 

•  initiate,  evaluate  and  adapt  to  change  as  necessary 
•communicate  personal  perceptions  in  appropriate  ways 

•  relate  aesthetic  experiences  to  personal  knowledge 

•  understand  the  arts  as  a  means  of  personal  and  community  enrichment 
•evaluate  own  work  and  work  of  others 
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MODEL  CURRICULUM  CYCLES 


Elementary  Curriculum  Cycles 

Imagination 

Balance 

Ties  That  Bind:  Universal  Stories 

Celebrating  Life 

Dressing  Up 

Author!  Author! 


Middle  School  Curriculum  Cycles 

Tradition:  The  1940s  STATE  DOCUMENTS  C0LLECT.0N 

Beautiful  Tools:  The  Automobile  ....    *  *   innc 

Powwow  JUL    I  I    ™ 

The  Glory  That  Was  Greece  MOntana  state  library 
Courtship  1515^t^aVE^620 

Suffering  HELENA'  M°NTANA  * 
What's  So  Funny 


High  School  Curriculum  Cycles 


Culture  Through  a  Moving  Lens:  Film  as  Art 

Self-Portrait 

Tragedy 

Adaptation 

Montana  Dialogue 

Renaissance 

Beauty:  In  the  Eye  of  the  Beholder?  / 

Adaptable  Curriculum  Cycles 


^ 

^ 


The  Visiting  Artist 

Concert 

Theater:  E  Pluribus  Unum 

Dance  Workshop 

Pottery  Workshop 

Historical  Museum 

Restoration/Renovation  =  Reinvention? 


<< 


The  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  was  underwritten  by  a  grant  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  FIRST  Office  (Fund  for  Improvement  and 
Reform  of  Schools  and  Teaching)  under  the  Secretary's  Fund  for  Innovation 
in  Education  Program.  Fourteen  of  these  grants,  called  State  Curriculum 
Frameworks,  were  awarded.  The  purpose  of  the  Montana  Arts  and  English 
Curricular  Framework  was  to  provide  outstanding  models  of  integrated,  arts- 
focused  schools  in  Montana.  The  curriculum  team  discussed  and  wrote  for  a 
total  of  12  days  in  Helena  and  then  met  with  the  Advisory  Committee  for  final 
revisions  and  approval  in  June  of  1994. 

This  curriculum  packet  and  the  instructional  guide  should  be  considered 
working  drafts.  They  are  designed  to  help  begin  school  reform  in  the 
direction  of  aesthetic  education,  integration,  and  creative  inquiry.  For  schools 
and  teachers  interested  in  implementing  this  curriculum,  packets  containing 
the  cycles  are  available  from  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction.  Call  Jan  Hahn  at 
444-3714. 
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This  document  was  printed  entirely  with  federal  funds  from 

the  United  States  Department  of  Education 

Secretary's  Fund  for  Innovation  in  Education, 

Grant  Award  Number  R215G30044. 
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Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 


INTRODUCTION 


Philosophy 


"Great  nations  write  their  autobiographies  in  three  manuscripts:  the  book  of  their  deeds, 
the  book  of  their  words,  and  the  book  of  their  art.  Not  one  of  these  books  can  be 
understood  unless  we  read  the  two  others."  (John  Ruskin,  1985) 

Because  art  serves  both  as  a  commentary  on  society  and  an  embodiment  of  its  values,  the  arts-whether 
visual,  musical,  dramatic,  or  literary-open  a  book  in  which  to  study  our  world  and  our  lives.  Through  the 
arts,  we  can  explore  societal  issues,  from  the  conflict  between  responsibility  and  freedom  to  the  struggle 
to  preserve  individuality  in  a  crowded,  interdependent  society.  The  arts  also  invite  us  to  wrestle  with 
academic  and  personal  issues,  as  we  discover  what  the  arts  have  to  say  about  creativity,  intellectual 
freedom,  and  the  nature  of  truth.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  power  of  the  arts  to  teach,  aesthetic  literacy  is  rarely 
emphasized  in  schools.  This  framework  attempts  to  bring  beauty  to  learning,  by  exploring  the  languages 
of  the  visual,  performing,  and  literary  arts. 

What  is  aesthetic  literacy? 

Traditionally,  "aesthetics"  has  meant  the  attempt  within  a  culture  to  define  truth  and  beauty  as  perceptions 
that  may  or  may  not  involve  what  we  label  "art."  Throughout  time,  all  peoples  have  recognized  an 
aesthetic  dimension  to  life,  have  pursued  it,  nurtured  it,  and  given  it  a  central  place  in  their  societies.  In 
the  presence  of  those  things  we  perceive  to  be  aesthetically  pleasing,  we  are  lifted  above  the  mundane 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  something  higher,  something  timeless.  Aesthetics  is  the  study  of  these  culturally- 
based  responses  to  and  human  feelings  and  perceptions  about  experience. 

"Literacy,"  generally  defined  as  the  ability  to  read  and  write,  requires  the  base  of  knowledge  to 
communicate  intelligently  about  literature,  society,  and  culture.  "Aesthetic  literacy"  depends  upon  "reading" 
in  its  fullest  sense-experiencing,  interpreting,  and  responding  to  print,  images,  and  sound,  not  just  the 
scooping  up  of  information  that  is  in  print.  Aesthetic  literacy  expands  "writing"  to  communication  using  not 
only  verbal,  but  also  musical,  kinesthetic,  and  visual  languages.  Aesthetic  literacy  is  the  foundation  of  all 
other  disciplines:  seeing  the  beauty  of  a  mathematical  proof,  like  seeing  the  beauty  of  a  poem,  brings 
learning  alive  and  deepens  our  understandings.  With  aesthetic  literacy,  we  move  through  a  world  of 
infinite  significance;  without  it,  we  live  as  physical  creatures,  disconnected  from  history  and  from  ourselves. 

Aesthetic  literacy  is  more  than  an  awareness  of  our  cultural  heritage,  more  than  "arts  appreciation."  It 
requires  the  acquisition  of  skills,  knowledge,  and  habits  of  mind  that  empower  us  to  participate  in  and  to 
discriminate  among  artistic  experiences-and  by  extension,  in  the  experiences  art  reflects.    Aesthetic 
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literacy  begins  with  the  ability  to  perceive  and  analyze  spoken,  written,  musical,  visual,  cinematic,  and 
dramatic  messages.  Aesthetic  literacy  develops  through  inquiry  and  communication  in,  through,  and  about 
the  arts.  Aesthetic  literacy  matures  in  a  deepened  understanding  reached  by  placing  messages  in  their 
cultural  contexts  and  relating  artistic  inquiry  to  knowledge  from  other  disciplines.  And,  as  we  interact  with 
others  or  reflect  upon  our  own  craftsmanship,  aesthetic  literacy  teaches  us  detail,  it  teaches  us  to  practice 
something  until  it  is  right,  and  it  teaches  us  that  the  bottom  line  is  that  anything  we  do  must  reach  certain 
standards  to  be  valued  by  ourselves  and  others. 

Today,  we've  come  to  understand  that  to  achieve  aesthetic  literacy  means  to  learn  to  ask  the  questions 
that  uncover  the  levels  of  meaning  inherent  in  any  creation.  What  was  the  writer  or  painter  or  architect 
trying  to  communicate?  What  is  it  about  a  particular  work  that  makes  us  feel  that  we've  been  somewhere 
we've  never  been  before?  How  did  the  artist  achieve  a  certain  effect?  According  to  Maxine  Greene,  "To 
pose  such  questions  is  to  make  the  experiences  themselves  more  reflective,  more  critical,  more  resonant." 
(Greene,  1992)  Aesthetic  literacy  allows  a  person  to  see  more  and  hear  more  and  feel  more  because  the 
more  we  know,  the  more  we  see.  Therefore,  aesthetic  literacy  is  a  way  of  knowing  that  can  and  should 
be  learned. 

Why  aesthetic  literacy? 

The  problems  with  verbal  illiteracy  have  grave  consequences,  but  aesthetic  illiteracy  also  robs  our  children. 
Conversely,  as  nationally  acclaimed  music  educator  Charles  Fowler  has  noted,  aesthetic  literacy  enriches 
them  in  these  ways: 

Aesthetic  literacy  emphasizes  craftsmanship.  As  students  create  works  of  art  and  explore 
the  artwork  of  others,  they  learn  the  importance  of  detail.  They  learn  that  painstaking 
care,  patience,  and  "being  a  perfectionist"  pay  off  in  the  finished  product. 

Aesthetic  literacy  teaches  students  that  self-discipline  is  required  to  achieve  success,  a 
lesson  that  has  the  power  to  improve  performance  not  just  in  the  arts,  but  throughout  the 
curriculum.  Indeed,  research  has  shown  that  students  who  take  music  lessons  achieve 
at  higher  levels  academically  than  their  peers  because  they  have  learned  that  "practice 
makes  perfect."  (National  Commission  on  Music  Education,  1992)  That  lesson  of  self- 
discipline  is  taught  by  all  the  arts. 

Aesthetic  literacy  encourages  innovation,  rather  than  imitation.  To  create  works  of  art, 
students  must  express  their  own  knowledge,  experience,  or  attitudes,  rather  than  replicate 
the  knowledge,  experience,  or  point  of  view  of  their  teacher.  It  is  this  innovative  thinking 
that  has  produced  not  only  the  great  artists,  but  also  great  scientists  and  inventors.  After 
all,  it  was  Einstein,  not  Picasso,  who  asserted  that  "Imagination  is  more  important  than 
knowledge." 

Aesthetic  literacy  reveals  meaning  that  we  can't  discover  any  other  way.  Other  disciplines 
can  provide  information,  accumulated  knowledge,  and  data,  but  the  arts  provide  insight, 
understanding,  and  wisdom.  Science  can  explain  the  phenomenon  of  a  sunrise,  but  it 
take  a  poet-like  Emily  Dickinson--to  convey  its  emotional  power.  Similarly,  history  may 
record  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  Renaissance,  but  only  the  arts  reveal  the 
breadth,  depth,  and  texture  of  religious  faith  at  that  time. 

Aesthetic  literacy  facilitates  communication  and  understanding  within  and  across  cultures. 
Because  the  arts  connect  us  with  people  and  experiences  other  than  our  own,  they  lure 
us  into  taking  that  crucial  first  step  in  someone  else's  shoes.   Once  we  have  taken  that 


step  and  have  seen  the  world  through  other  eyes,  we  experience  what  Scout  did  on  Boo 
Radley's  porch  in  To  Kill  a  Mockingbird.  Seeing  the  world  as  Boo  saw  it,  she  could 
never  really  hate  or  fear  him  again. 

Aesthetic  literacy  replenishes  the  spirit  and  elevates  humanity.  As  our  world  becomes 
uglier,  noisier,  and  more  cluttered  with  the  tawdry  and  superficial,  our  children  must  learn 
to  recognize  beauty,  harmony,  and  truth  in  order  to  realize  complete  humanity  and 
citizenship.  Without  this  heightened  sense  of  our  shared  and  individual  humanity, 
intelligence  is  worthless-even  dangerous,  as  Saddam  Hussein  and  Adolph  Hitler  have 
demonstrated.  According  to  Fowler,  "If  we  do  not  touch  the  humanity  of  our  students,  we 
have  not  touched  them  at  all." 

Who  should  strive  for  aesthetic  literacy? 

A  premise  of  this  framework  is  that  students  of  all  abilities  can  succeed  and  that  the  arts  are  meaningful 
for  all  students.  The  framework  broadens  the  arenas  in  which  students  may  demonstrate  competence, 
particularly  students  whose  areas  of  strength  fall  into  the  kinds  of  intelligences  Howard  Gardner  describes 
as  the  visual,  musical,  kinesthetic,  social,  and  introspective  abilities. 

Why  integrate  English  and  the  arts? 

Nothing  is  learned  in  isolation,  nor  should  it  be.  Academic  knowledge,  personal  experience,  sensory  and 
technical  capabilities,  and  imagination  all  affect  learning:  integrating  these  sources  of  knowledge  in 
instruction  is  only  sensible. 

Further,  students  in  school  are  constantly  asked  to  read,  write,  view,  speak,  and  reflect,  both  as  skills  they 
are  learning  and  as  tools  for  learning;  integrating  these  skills  and  tools  in  instruction  centered  on  the 
aesthetic  expression  of  ideas  is  a  natural.  It  is  important  to  note  that  "English"  is  only  partially  an  aesthetic 
discipline;  it  is  also  devoted  to  the  development  of  communication  skills  that  are  not  usually  considered 
imaginative  expression.  The  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  neither  ignores  those  skills  nor  relegates 
them  to  a  back  burner.  It  is  designed  to  require  that  students  use  reading,  listening,  and  media  skills  to 
comprehend  and  evaluate  messages.  They  must  also  write,  speak,  and  use  media  to  inform,  entertain, 
explain  and  persuade.  Thus,  integrating  English  and  the  arts  provides  focused,  authentic  situations  in 
which  to  develop  the  same  communication  skills  required  in  an  isolated  English  course  and  in  the  adult 
world. 

Most  importantly,  English  and  the  arts  offer  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  experiences  and  forms  of 
expression.  Because  they  reveal  the  range  of  human  experience  and  invite  diverse  expression  and 
response,  integrating  English  and  the  arts  provides  an  ideal  cross-content  model.  It  allows  students 
themselves  to  integrate  what  Ruskin  would  call  deeds,  words,  and  art  so  that  they  can  understand  not  just 
their  world,  but  themselves. 


Purposes 


The  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  is  the  primary  product  of  a  project  to  develop  and  pilot  a  curriculum 
that  integrates  English  and  the  arts.   The  framework  should  serve  as  a  model  of  educational  reform  by: 


1.  reconceptualizing  curriculum  design  based  on  inquiry  and  experience; 

2.  providing  instructional  materials  based  on  integration;  and, 

3.  piloting  model  schools  to  explore  the  environments  necessary  to  effect  change. 

Reconceptualizing  Curriculum  Design 

The  concept  of  curriculum  embodied  in  this  framework  balances  the  students'  first-hand  experiences 
hearing,  seeing,  and  reading  works  of  art  with  their  experiences  creating  art.  Both  kinds  of  experiences 
are  guided  by  an  emphasis  on  inquiry.  Each  curriculum  cycle  is  designed  to  engage  students  in 
philosophical  inquiry;  that  is,  students  are  asked  to  pursue  and  answer  or  answers  to  a  provocative 
question.  Philosophical  inquiry  leads  students  to  an  understanding  of  the  beauty  and  meaning  of  art  but 
it  also  requires  them  to  extend  and  evaluate  their  aesthetic  experiences  by  reading,  listening  to  and 
considering  the  ideas  of  others,  examining  and  clarifing  their  own  assumptions,  and  to  develop  a  sense 
of  autonomy  and  growth. 

Central  to  the  design  of  this  framework  is  the  emphasis  on  what  students  should  know  and  be  able  to  do 
as  a  result  of  their  inquiries  and  experiences.  Appropriately,  these  achievement  standards  rather  than 
banished  to  an  appendix  or  preface,  occupy  the  center  of  the  curriculum  pages.  The  achievement 
standards  specify  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  habits  of  mind  that  should  result  from  the  curriculum  cycle 
and  they  directly  suggest  assessment.  More  general  standards,  called  "content  standards  "  reflect  what 
students  should  know  and  be  able  to  do  across  the  visual,  literary,  and  performing  arts. 

A  final  aspect  of  the  design  is  its  nonlinear,  nonsequential  nature.  Although  difficult  to  capture  on  paper 
the  impact  of  the  curricular  design  should  be  that  students  are  inquiring,  experiencing,  and  communicating 
in  almost  cyclical  learning  process.  Thus,  students  and  teachers  can  "enter"  the  curriculum  at  various 
points  of  the  cycle,  and  learning  occurs  and  can  be  assessed  through  the  cycle. 

Integrating  and  Balancing  Instructional  Experiences 

According  to  Heidi  Jacobs  in  Interdisciplinary  Curriculum:  Design  and  Implementation  the  interest  in 
interdisciplinary  curriculum  has  intensified  because  of  the  exponential  growth  in  knowledge  as  well  as  the 
need  for  relevance  in  the  curriculum,  the  disenchantment  with  current  fragmentation  of  schedules  and 
society's  need  for  "people  who  can  cope  with  the  multifaceted  nature  of  their  work." 

With  the  growth  of  knowledge,  it's  no  longer  realistic  to  attempt  "coverage"  of  all  histories,  processes 
principles,  and  skills.  This  framework  recognizes  that  integration  allows  students  to  drill  deeply  into  a  core 
of  knowledge,  using  inquiry  to  achieve  the  kinds  of  skills  that  will  empower  them  to  research  another  time 
place,  or  discipline. 

This  framework  also  seeks  to  achieve  a  balance  of  educational  experiences  between  the  humanities  and 
sciences.  Cognitive  science,  English,  and  the  arts  involve  the  use  of  symbols  to  create  meaning 
However,  most  schools  emphasize  the  logical/sequential  thinking  typical  of  the  sciences,  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  those  kinds  of  symbol  systems  and  thinking  developed  by  the  arts.  The  Center  for  Arts  in  the 
Basic  Curriculum  is  convinced  "that  the  present  focus  on  a  student's  logical/sequential  skills,  or  the  basic 
3Rs  is  not  the  panacea  for  U.S.  education."  Indeed,  Howard  Gardner's  work  indicated  that  beyond  the 
logical/sequential  intelligence  are  a  broad  spectrum  of  intelligences  largely  untapped  in  schools.  This 
framework  is  perhaps  unique  in  its  ability  to  encourage  learning  on  all  these  other  levels  of  intelligence 


Finally,  this  framework  attempts  to  balance  cultural  literacies.  A  byproduct  of  any  aesthetic  curriculum  is 
an  intrinsic  appreciation  of  our  world  and  our  humanity.  A  part  of  that  world  and  humanity  woefully  under- 
represented  in  aesthetic  studies  of  the  past  can  be  found  in  the  arts,  dance,  and  oral  traditions  of 
Montana's  American  Indian  cultures.  This  framework  brings  those  traditions  into  their  rightful  place  as  an 
integral  part  of  Montana's  culture. 

Piloting  Models  To  Effect  Change 

This  framework  challenges  all  schools  to  deliver  instruction  in  a  new  way.  To  facilitate  movement  into  this 
new  paradigm,  this  project  has  developed  instructional  models  and  course  outlines  for  fine  arts  classes 
which  can  be  implemented  within  the  context  of  a  traditional  school  program.  These  models  will  enable 
schools  to  begin  experimenting  with  integrated  arts  and  English  language  arts,  as  well  as  provide  a  new 
way  for  high  schools  to  meet  the  existing  accreditation  standard  which  requires  one  unit  of  Fine  Arts  for 
graduation. 

Model  schools  are  the  primary  audience  for  this  framework.  So  that  they  can  implement  the  framework 
effectively  and  serve  as  showcases  for  all  schools  interested  in  this  design  and  approach,  partial  funding 
will  be  provided  for  the  model  schools.  After  the  model  schools  have  piloted  and  revised  the  curriculum, 
developed  effective  structures  for  implementation,  and  tested  the  appropriateness  of  teacher  training,  a 
final  framework  will  be  published  in  July  of  1995. 

Revisions  and  suggestions  submitted  by  educators  and  artists  throughout  Montana  are  also  encouraged 
and  will  be  considered  for  the  final  framework.  The  framework,  particularly  the  instructional  models,  are 
designed  for  active  participation,  performance,  and  production  by  students  in  the  pilot  programs. 
Ultimately,  teachers  will  develop  their  own  courses,  lessons,  and  cycles  using  the  framework's  guidance. 


COMPONENTS  OF  THE  FRAMEWORK 


The  complete  Montana  Arts  and  English  Curricular  Framework  consists  of  three  physical  pieces.  One  of 
the  components  is  this  booklet,  which  describes  the  curriculum,  the  standards,  and  the  kinds  of  structures 
necessary  to  implement  an  integrated  arts  and  English  curriculum.  Suggestions  within  this  booklet  could 
be  used  to  develop  curriculum  at  the  local  level  or  to  use  the  curriculum  packets  that  constitute  the  second 
part  of  this  framework.  The  curriculum  packet  contains  25  sample  "cycles"  (lessons,  units,  courses, 
inquiries,  and  seminars)  that  can  be  used  as  printed,  but  more  often  will  be  adapted  by  practicing  teachers. 
The  third  part  of  the  physical  framework  is  a  poster  that  lists  integrated  content  standards.  This  booklet 
is  available  without  the  other  two  pieces. 

This  framework  also  has  conceptual  components.  The  use  of  the  Alternative  Standard  in  the  Montana 
School  Accreditation  Standards,  the  cooperation  of  the  Certification  Standards  Advisory  Council,  and  the 
availability  of  the  University  of  Montana's  Master  of  Arts  in  Interdisciplinary  Studies  are  examples  of  the 
organizational  components  of  the  framework.  Behind  the  scenes,  as  the  Montana  Arts  and  English 
Curricular  Framework  is  implemented,  the  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  the  university  system,  the 
Board  of  Public  Education,  the  Montana  Arts  Council,  and  a  number  of  other  professional  and 
governmental  institutions  will  be  working  to  enable  schools  to  meet  the  goals  of  this  framework. 
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Curriculum  Design 


The  Department  of  Education's  charge  for  the  framework  projects  was  that  they  serve  as  bridges  between 
national  standards  and  the  classrooms.  To  achieve  that  end,  this  framework  includes  integrated  outcomes 
that  derive  from  the  National  Standards  for  Arts  Education,  the  Montana  Communication  Arts  Model 
Curriculum,  and  the  draft  for  the  NCTE/IRA  Project  for  Standards  in  English  Language  Arts  A  copy 
of  the  National  Standards  for  Arts  Education  is  provided  as  part  of  the  complete  package  for  using  this 
framework.  Because  national  standards  in  English  Language  Arts  have  not  yet  been  printed  in  final  form, 
teachers  are  advised  to  consult  Montana's  Communication  Arts  Curriculum  Model  for  additional  learner 
goals  in  English  language,  second  language,  literature,  listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  media,  and 
thinking. 

In  the  curriculum  packet  of  the  framework,  the  achievement  standards  are  labeled  "Learn"  and  are  placed 
in  the  middle  of  all  the  curriculum  pages.  Content  standards  were  integrated,  selected  and  adapted  to  be 
inclusive  of  the  materials  and  activities  within  the  curriculum;  to  be  teacher-friendly;  to  reflect  the  important 
learner  goals  that  cross  English  and  the  arts  disciplines;  and  to  maintain  rigor  within  each  of  the 
disciplines. 

The  design  of  the  sample  curriculum  cycles,  each  of  which  concentrates  on  a  topic  or  theme,  are  formatted 
in  three  columns  labeled:  Encounter,  Learn,  and  Create.  At  the  top  of  each  page  are  "Focus  Questions" 
that  should  guide  the  teacher  through  the  Encounter-Learn-Create  cycle  by  providing  unifying  and 
provocative  inquiries.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  use  this  curriculum  design  when  developing  their  own 
cycles  to  ensure  that  when  the  framework  is  put  into  practice,  the  elements  of  aesthetic  encounters, 
standards,  creative  acts,  and  focus  questions  are  all  included. 


Content  Standards  and  the  Learn  Column 

To  integrate  English,  visual  arts,  drama,  dance,  and  music,  the  organization  of  this  framework  was  inspired 
by  the  categories  of  outcomes  suggested  in  the  draft  of  the  National  Standards  for  Arts  Education;  that 
is,  Creating  and  Performing,  Perceiving  and  Analyzing,  and  Understanding  Cultural  and  Historical  Context. 
However,  this  framework  has  used  the  word  Communicate  to  broaden  the  concept  of  Creating  and 
Performing;  added  mathematical  and  scientific  contexts  by  replacing  Understanding  Cultural  and  Historical 
Context  with  the  title,  Connecting  Cultures  and  Other  Content  Areas;  and  added  a  fourth  set  of  outcomes 
for  Interacting  and  Reflecting. 

By  broadening  the  standards  to  include  the  mathematical/logical  intelligences,  this  framework  encourages 
total  cross-curricular  designs.  The  suggested  activities  and  resources  for  accomplishing  those  standards 
recognize  multiple  intelligences,  stress  collaborative  work,  and  center  around  culturally-significant  projects. 
Since  they  tap  into  the  multiple  ways  of  knowing,  these  instructional  models  are  designed  to  encourage 
the  discovery  of  new  ways  of  teaching  that  are  applicable  to  all  disciplines  and  all  classrooms. 


By  including  social  skills,  this  framework  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  arts  as  a  vehicle  for  teaching 
cooperation,  collaboration,  and  teamwork-those  skills  recognized  in  the  SCANS  Report  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  as  vital  to  America's  future  workforce. 

In  the  national  standards  movement,  the  term  "content  standards"  is  used  to  refer  to  what  students  should 
know  and  be  able  to  do.  "Performance  standards"  describe  the  degree  to  which  students  have  achieved 
the  content  standards.  "Delivery,"  or  "Opportunity  to  Learn  Standards"  describe  the  setting,  resources, 
teacher  training,  hours,  class  sizes,  technology,  etc.,  that  provide  the  opportunity  for  students  to  meet 
content  standards  and,  thus,  perform  acceptably  on  their  assessments.  The  National  Standards  for  Arts 
Education  and  the  second  draft  of  the  Standards  Project  for  English  Language  Arts  use  the  term 
"content  standards"  to  refer  to  their  general  standards  that  define  what  students  should  know  and  be  able 
to  do.   These  content  standards  are  found  in  the  first  appendix  of  this  guide. 

For  the  design  of  the  curriculum  pages,  the  verb  "Learn"  was  selected  as  a  heading  in  an  attempt  to  avoid 
the  confusion  surrounding  terms  such  as  outcomes,  learner  goals  and  objectives,  and  standards.  Inside 
these  curriculum  packets,  the  "learn"  columns  list  more  specific  achievement  standards  that  can  be  learned 
through  the  Aesthetic  Encounters  and  the  Creative  Acts  suggested  by  the  curriculum  cycle.  The  National 
Standards  for  Arts  Education  uses  the  term  "achievement  standard"  to  refer  to  these  more  specific 
learner  goals;  the  draft  of  the  Standards  Project  for  English  Language  Arts  labels  their  more  specific 
learner  goals  as  "Meeting  the  Standards,"  and  Montana  School  Accreditation  Standards  use  the  term 
"model  learner  goals."  In  this  document,  the  learner  goals  listed  under  the  "Learn"  columns  will  be  referred 
to  as  "achievement  standards."  These  achievement  standards  were  selected  and  modified  from  the 
national  and  state  standards  to  accurately  portray  specifically  what  students  could  learn  through  the  use 
of  the  suggested  aesthetic  encounters  and  creative  acts. 


Encounter  Column 

The  instructional  portion  of  the  framework  is  organized  by  balancing  "Aesthetic  Encounters"  with  "Creative 
Acts."  The  aesthetic  encounters  take  place  in  the  studios,  museums,  theaters,  libraries,  concert  halls, 
classrooms,  streets,  and  parks  of  the  community.  For  example,  students  might  experience  African 
drumming  by  attending  a  community  concert  or  a  workshop  on  drumming  sponsored  by  the  local  arts 
council  or  center  for  the  performing  arts.  One  way  to  use  such  an  encounter  would  be  as  part  of  a  theme 
cycle  on  rhythm.  Suppose  that  after  the  encounter,  students  explore  percussion  instruments  from  other 
cultures  and  turn  to  rhythm  in  lyric  poetry.  In  any  case,  through  the  encounter,  students  meet  the 
achievement  standards  with  inquiry-based  instruction,  theme  cycles,  seminars  or  workshops  that  occur  in 
regular  classes,  block-scheduled  interdisciplinary  classes,  or  fine  arts  courses.  These  instructional  options 
are  explained  in  greater  detail  in  the  delivery  method  section. 

The  success  of  the  instructional  method-whether  inquiry,  theme  cycle,  seminar,  or  workshop-is  dependent 
on  both  the  mental  and  physical  environment  of  the  encounters.  Deni  Palmer-Wolf  uses  the  description 
"thick,  rich  environment."  Maxine  Green  uses  the  term  "repleteness."  The  more  perspectives  a  teacher 
can  provide,  the  more  replete  is  the  interpretation.  One  way  of  selecting  an  aesthetic  encounter  is  to  ask 
the  question,  "Is  it  culturally  significant?"  In  other  words,  has  a  culture  determined  that  the 
experience/environment  provided  through  the  encounter  is  rich,  meaningful,  and  worth  our  attention? 
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If  the  aesthetic  encounter  meets  these  criteria,  it  will  trigger  a  variety  of  responses  in  and  challenges  for 
students-and  suggest  an  appropriate  delivery  method,  or  combination  of  methods,  for  teachers.  For 
example,  the  sample  curriculum  sample  called  "Renovation/Restoration  =  Reinvention?"  begins  with 
students  using  inquiry  to  answer  their  questions  about  restorations  and  ends  with  students  involved  in  a 
concentrated  workshop  on  photography  restoration. 

The  Aesthetic  Encounters  suggested  in  the  curriculum  packets  should  serve  as  models  and  will  probably 
be  modified  and/or  selected  by  teachers  based  upon  available  resources.  Some  of  the  samples  are  quite 
specific,  such  as  the  encounter  with  the  musical  play  "Sunday  in  the  Park  with  George."  Others  are 
generic;  for  example,  an  encounter  with  an  artist  in  residence.  With  the  Aesthetic  Encounter,  the  student 
is  primarily  an  informed  "consumer"  of  art.  Every  attempt  should  be  made  to  schedule  these  experiences 
and  environments  beyond  the  classroom  walls  and/or  in  contexts  that  are  richer  than  textbooks. 

The  Aesthetic  Encounters  are,  in  essence,  the  resources.  More  details  about  how  to  access  these 
resources  are  included  in  the  curriculum  packets.  A  number  of  encounters  will  be  literature-based, 
including  a  wide  variety  of  fiction  and  nonfiction  representing  the  diverse  cultures  of  Montana,  the  United 
States,  and  the  world. 


Create  Column 

Either  as  a  response  to  the  encounter  or  in  preparation  for  the  encounter,  students  engage  in  a  creative 
act,  often  exploring  an  art  form  different  from  the  encounter.  The  creative  act  is  realized  through  a 
process  that  could  lead  to  a  performance,  a  project,  a  product  (such  as  a  painting  or  a  poem),  or  an 
exhibit.  The  community  often  provides  both  the  resource  in  the  aesthetic  encounter  and  the  audience  for 
the  creative  act.  The  community  could  be  a  "live"  audience  by  attending  a  performance  or  exhibit,  or  could 
be  the  audience  for  a  student  publication  or  portfolio. 

As  students  mature,  it  is  both  natural  and  desirable  that  they  begin  to  specialize  within  the  arts.  Although 
we  expect  that  all  students  will  become  proficient  users  of  language-competent  readers,  writers,  speakers, 
and  listeners--we  cannot  expect  that  all  students  will  become  proficient  dancers,  actors,  musicians, 
novelists,  poets,  and  artists.  (Proficient  does  not  mean  professional.)  The  National  Standards  for  Arts 
Education  asks  that  by  the  time  students  have  completed  secondary  school: 

They  should  be  able  to  communicate  at  a  basic  level  in  the  four  arts  disciplines-dance, 
music,  theater,  and  the  visual  arts.  This  includes  knowledge  and  skills  in  the  use  of  the 
basic  vocabularies,  materials,  tools,  techniques,  and  intellectual  methods  of  each  arts 
discipline. 

They  should  be  able  to  communicate  proficiently  in  at  least  one  art  form,  including  the 
ability  to  define  and  solve  artistic  problems  with  insight,  reason,  and  technical  proficiency. 

The  basic  level  is  defined  as  the  achievement  standards  expected  for  students  at  the  completion  of  the 
eighth  grade.  Therefore,  eighth  grade  competencies  are  expected  of  all  students  in  all  of  the  arts.  In  the 
National  Standards  for  Arts  Education,  achievement  standards  for  grades  9-12  are  specified  for 
"Proficient"  and  for  "Advanced."  They  indicate  that  all  students  are  expected  to  achieve  at  the  proficient 
level  in  at  least  one  art  and  that  students  who  have  elected  specialized  courses  in  a  particular  discipline 
are  most  likely  to  achieve  to  the  advanced  level.  We  are  inclined  to  label  the  achievement  of  the 
specialized  student  (whether  advanced  or  proficient)  as  a  "creative  or  culturally  significant  response." 


Although  the  student  who  is  experimenting  in  the  discipline  may  achieve  at  the  "Appreciation"  level,  which 
is  lower,  these  forays  into  disciplines  that  stress  a  student's  comfort  level  should  be  encouraged. 

As  with  the  encounters,  cultural  significance  and  quality  are  primary  criteria  for  selecting  or  designing  the 
creative  acts.  Generally,  the  "creates"  listed  in  this  column  on  the  curriculum  cycles  are  products  or 
performances  enacted  for  audiences  beyond  the  teacher.  The  curriculum  packets  suggest  several  creative 
acts.  An  entire  class  may  participate  in  some  of  these  activities.  Often,  however,  students  will  select  the 
creative  act  of  their  choice  or  develop  their  own  creations.  By  the  time  a  student  is  a  junior,  he  or  she  may 
most  often  Create,  Perform,  Interact,  and  Reflect  in  a  specialized  art  form.  When  he  or  she  branches  out 
into  another  form,  we  expect  that  the  response  will  be  assessed  for  its  level  of  appreciation  or  risk-taking 
rather  than  for  its  proficiency. 

Assessment  is  based  on  creative  processes  or  demonstrations,  with  performance  criteria  arising  from  the 
achievement  standards.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that  students  need  criteria,  feedback,  and 
opportunities  for  reflection  from  the  beginning  of  and  throughout  the  creative  acts.  This  ongoing 
assessment  lends  itself  to  the  use  of  portfolios  and  journal/sketchbooks. 


Focus  Questions 

Experts  in  interdisciplinary  curriculum  suggest  that  to  develop  a  thematic  unit  adequately,  guiding  questions 
are  necessary  to  clarify  its  scope  and  intent.  Such  questions  are  also  helpful  in  designing  theme  cycles, 
seminars,  and  inquiries.  Although  in  inquiries,  the  students  themselves  are  encouraged  to  pose  the 
questions;  criteria  for  their  questions  are  also  needed.  The  following  criteria  for  designing  such  focus 
questions  were  suggested  by  Heidi  Hayes  Jacobs  at  the  International  Restructuring  Conference  in  Phoenix, 
January  1994.    Focus  questions  should: 

♦  highlight  conceptual  priorities  for  one's  specific  population, 

♦  fulfill  learning  outcomes, 

♦  contain  umbrella-like  language  that  crosses  disciplines, 

♦  embrace  a  distinct  section  of  the  activities, 

♦  be  realistic  for  the  timeframe, 

♦  be  posted  for  all  participating  teachers  and  students, 

♦  convey  a  logical  sequence  of  learning,  and 

♦  be  understandable  for  the  students. 

The  focus  questions  at  the  top  of  each  curriculum  cycle  can  be  used  to  help  direct  student  inquiries,  unify 
the  theme  cycle,  and  provide  focus  to  the  seminar,  course,  or  workshops. 

Philosophically,  inquiry  should  be  a  central  component  of  an  aesthetic  curriculum.  Maxine  Green  says  that 
our  lives  are  lived  in  the  blur  of  habit  and  an  encounter  with  a  piece  of  art  can  be  the  key  to  helping 
children  become  aware  of  their  own  lives  and  open  them  to  wonder.  A  work  of  art  has  the  potential  to 
plunge  people  into  meaning.  The  goal  of  aesthetic  education  should  then  be  to  guide  students  to  greater 
meaning-to  a  depth  not  visible  at  first  sight.  The  teacher  is  the  critic  who  enables  the  student  to  see 
without  providing  the  final  interpretation.  The  teacher  shares  and  models  how  she/he  has  and  is  dealing 
with  the  questions.  The  central  issue  for  the  teacher  becomes  how  can  works  of  art  be  used  to  open  and 
not  to  restrain  and  categorize.   As  Rilke  said,  "It  is  important  to  love  the  questions." 
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Curriculum  Cycle  Inserts: 

Expanding  Language  Arts  Experiences,  Sample  Assessments,  and  Resources 

The  11"x  17"  folded  curriculum  cycle  pages  were  designed  to  double  as  folders  for  the  supplemental 
inserts  that  were  developed  by  the  original  curriculum  team  and  that  will  be  developed  by  teachers  and 
artists  who  implement  these  cycles.  By  the  time  this  curriculum  is  reprinted  in  1996,  after  being  piloted 
in  the  model  schools,  each  of  these  cycles  may  have  expanded  into  a  series  of  booklets.  At  the  time  of 
this  printing,  most  of  the  curriculum  cycles  contain  at  least  one  of  the  following  inserts: 

♦  "Expanding  Language  Arts  Experiences  in  the  Curriculum  Cycle."    These  pages  list 

additional  activities  in  writing,  reading,  speaking,  listening,  and  media  that 
are  undertaken  by  students  to  satisfy  project  requirements  or  as  learning 
experiences  rather  than  as  projects,  performances,  or  products  whose 
audiences  are  beyond  the  school  walls. 

♦  Sample  assessments,  including  rubrics  for  one  or  more  of  the  "creates."  Among  these 
samples  are  relevant  tasks  and  rubrics  from  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress  Arts  Education  Assessment  Draft. 

♦  Lists  of  student  and  teacher  resources  which  may  be  helpful  for  use  of  the  cycle. 
Teachers  using  these  cycles  are  encouraged  to  append  the  resource  list  and  other  inserts 
in  preparation  for  the  final  printing  in  1996. 

♦  Lists  of  additional  activities  or  suggestions  about  the  use  of  the  cycle. 

The  "Expanding  Language  Arts  Experiences"  are  included  as  a  reminder  that  the  Framework  for 
Aesthetic  Literacy  is  half  English  language  arts  and  half  the  performing,  visual,  and  literary  arts.  Although 
not  always  considered  creative  acts,  oral  and  written  communication-either  spontaneous  or  planned, 
practiced,  and  polished-are  also  emphasized  in  this  framework.  The  use  of  journal/sketchbooks  is 
suggested  throughout  the  curriculum  cycles  and  this  guide.  They  are  described  in  more  detail  in  the 
section  on  workshops.  However,  whether  informal  (as  in  a  journal)  or  formal  (as  in  a  research  paper), 
writing  is  a  key  component  of  this  framework  and  the  delivery  methods. 

Writing  generates  thinking--it  helps  the  students  perceive  and  analyze,  plan  their  creations  and 
performances,  and  make  connections.  Writing  is  the  perfect  tool  for  recording  self-reflections.  Pointing 
out  the  power  of  observation,  imagination,  and  reflection,  the  book,  Picturing  Learning  by  Karen  Ernst, 
describes  an  elementary  program  in  which  writing  and  visual  art  enhance  one  another.  At  the  Minnesota 
Center  for  Arts  Education,  students  can  elect  courses  in  the  literary  arts  and  these  are  taught  as  part  of 
the  "arts"  block.  However,  all  science,  social  studies,  and  mathematics  classes  also  are  assigned  a 
communications  teacher  who  helps  students  with  the  expository,  persuasive,  report,  or  research  writing 
required  in  those  subjects.  Oral  communication,  too,  is  both  a  learned  skill  and  skill  for  learning. 
Engaging  in  discussion  helps  students  explore  and  clarify  ideas,  responses,  and  experiences.  Presenting 
information,  explaining  concepts  and  processes,  and  justifying  artistic  choices  and  interpretations  provide 
students  with  oral  communication  experiences  that  parallel  those  required  in  the  adult  world.  The  English 
language  arts  skills  of  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening  are  essential  to  attaining  literacy  and  the 
understanding  of  any  discipline. 
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Implementation 


This  curriculum  will  achieve  the  best  results  if  delivered  through  instruction  that  emphasizes  critical 
exploration  of  perception  and  achieves  understanding  through  doing.  The  topics,  themes,  and  encounters 
selected  for  the  students  to  experience  should  be  generative;  contain  a  rich  array  of  genuinely  meaningful 
connections  to  students'  lives.  Since  such  experiences  may  generate  many  different  understandings,  the 
integrated  content  standards  provide  the  focus. 

Instructional  Methods 

When  aesthetic  encounters  can  be  planned  well  in  advance,  they  can  be  coordinated  into  themes  that 
cycle  through  the  curriculum.  When  units  are  developed  around  a  theme,  it  is  crucial  that  the  resources- 
works  of  art,  literature,  and  music-be  culturally  significant,  quality  works.  The  instructional  packets  contain 
samples  of  theme  cycles,  complete  with  relevant  achievement  standards.  When  the  encounters  become 
available  on  shorter  notice,  students  can  be  allowed  to  generate  their  own  questions  and  select  their  own 
learning  paths.  In  fact,  inquiry-based  instruction,  according  to  Jerome  Harste  of  Indiana  University,  is  the 
only  genuinely  student-centered,  problem-based  kind  of  instructional  method.  A  framework  for  the  inquiry 
process  is  included  within  this  guide.  Some  encounters  lend  themselves  to  discipline-based  instruction, 
or  workshops.  For  example,  if  the  students  have  visited  a  local  clay  foundation,  the  students  could 
investigate  clay  and  pottery  wheels  specifically  without  purposefully  integrating  other  disciplines.  In  any 
case,  the  instructional  method  serves  as  a  bridge  between  the  encounter  and  what  is  it  the  student  should 
know  and  be  able  to  do. 

This  framework  links  the  arts  and  English,  but  other  subjects  can  also  be  integrated  into  the  Encounter- 
Leam-Create  cycles.  For  example,  "Beautiful  Tools:  The  Automobile,"  lends  itself  to  integration  with  both 
science  and  social  studies.  Although  in  this  sample  cycle  specific  outcomes  for  science  are  not  listed 
under  "Connect  Cultures  and  Other  Content  Areas,"  teachers  can  readily  identify  what  kinds  of  science 
learning  students  could  achieve  through  related  research  and  activities  in  science  by  using  their  district 
science  curriculum  guide.  Within  some  of  the  curriculum  packets  are  references  to  related  modules  that 
have  been  developed  by  the  SIMMS  project. 

Most  of  the  projects  can  be  enriched  through  cooperation  of  teachers  and  students  across  grade  levels. 
For  example,  a  field  trip  to  a  museum  of  local  history  could  provide  the  encounter  for  the  middle  school 
students  who  are  engaged  in  the  "Tradition  and  Transformation"  cycle  and  a  social  studies  lesson  for 
elementary  students  who  are  not  participating  in  the  arts  and  English  curriculum.  Or,  an  entire  school 
district  could  embark  on  a  theme  cycle,  with  students  learning  similar  skills  at  different  levels  and 
researching  related  topics  to  different  depths.  Whole-district  or  whole-school  studies  are  more  likely  to 
draw  in  the  community  and  families  because  of  the  talk  that  they  generate. 

In  addition  to  the  model  curriculum  cycles,  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  includes  blank  pages  for 
teachers  (and  students)  to  create  their  own  cycles.  Although  the  methods  of  instruction  can  blend  into  one 
another,  the  samples  are  designated  to  use  as  either  fine  arts  courses,  seminars,  workshops,  theme 
cycles,  or  inquiries.  Inquiry  is  a  part  of  each  of  the  cycles  and  the  use  of  journal/sketchbooks  strengthens 
any  cycle.  In  all  instances,  aesthetic  encounters,  content  standards,  creative  acts,  and  focus  questions 
are  important  elements  of  the  curriculum  design. 
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Fine  Arts  and  English  Courses 

The  Montana  School  Accreditation  Standards  require  that  high  schools  offer  at  least  two  units  of  fine 
arts  and  require  at  least  one  unit  of  fine  arts  and  four  units  of  English  to  graduate.  Although  most 
traditional  art,  music,  drama  and  English  courses  can  fulfill  these  requirements,  this  curriculum  provides 
course  outlines  for  some  fine  arts  or  English  courses  that  integrate  the  arts. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  fine  arts,  the  course  must  incorporate  fine  arts,  history,  criticism, 
production,  performance,  and  aesthetics.  If  delivered  as  suggested,  the  courses  included  in  this  framework 
include  those  elements.  To  meet  the  requirements  for  English,  a  course  must  be  a  part  of  a 
communication  arts  program  that  is  literature-based;  integrates  the  communication  skills;  encourages 
reading  as  a  search  for  meaning  and  provides  high  quality  literature;  emphasizes  the  writing  process,  as 
well  as  speaking,  listening,  and  viewing;  includes  co-curricular  offerings;  provides  opportunities  for  students 
to  use  communication  arts  skills  in  the  community;  takes  advantage  of  community  resources;  utilizes 
activities  such  as  creative  drama,  cooperative  learning,  small-group  discussion,  whole-language 
experience,  and  cross-content  projects;  and  uses  the  language  of  students  with  limited  English  proficiency. 


One  sample  of  a  course  that  could  fulfill  either  the  fine  arts  or  English  requirement  is  a  course  on  the  film, 
entitled  "Culture  Through  a  Moving  Lens,"  which  is  designed  as  a  semester  class  for  grades  9-12.  The 
study  of  cinema  and  videotape  focuses  on  a  variety  of  outcomes  in  language  arts,  music,  visual  arts, 
movement,  and  drama. 

Other  fine  arts  courses  are  suggested  by  additional  high  school  curriculum  packets.  For  example,  a 
course  on  musical  drama  could  incorporate  history,  criticism,  production,  performance,  and  aesthetics  in 
all  of  the  literary,  visual,  and  fine  arts.  A  class  designed  as  a  seminar  on  the  topic  of  "Self-Portrait"  could 
constitute  another  such  course.  A  seminar  on  "Restoration/Renovation  =  Reinvention?"  accompanied  by 
workshops  on  photographic  enhancement  and  restoration  could  work  well  as  a  fine  arts  course  in  a 
community  involved  with  a  renovation  project. 

Theme  Cycles 

Themes  can  be  used  at  any  level.  They  can  provide  the  organizational  pattern  of  a  total  curriculum  or  they 
can  be  used  to  approach  a  few  units  of  a  traditional  curriculum.  In  this  framework,  the  themes,  either 
selected  by  the  teacher  or  inspired  by  the  students,  spring  from  aesthetic  encounters.  The  term  cycle, 
rather  than  unit,  reflects  the  recursive  and  spiraling  process  of  knowledge  construction.  Unlike  traditional 
"thematic  units,"  which  are  often  disconnected  and  unrelated  to  one  another,  theme  cycles  often  develop 
into  subsequent  studies,  as  new  and  related  questions  and  problems  are  posed.  (Altwerger  and  Flores, 
1994) 

Depending  on  the  power  of  the  Aesthetic  Encounter,  theme  cycles  can  be  used  to  extend  the  encounter 
by  providing  activities  that  lead  students  into  substantive  inquiries.  When  should  a  theme  cycle  be  used 
to  extend  the  encounter?  The  following  criteria  were  designed  to  help  teachers  select  this  delivery  mode. 

A  theme  cycle  is  appropriate  when: 

1.  the  encounter  does  not  elicit  provocative  questions  that  lead  students  directly  into  an  inquiry; 

2.  the  teacher  is  attempting  to  involve  subjects  beyond  the  arts  and  English; 

3.  several  teachers  are  involved,  thus  necessitating  a  unifying  theme;  or 

4.  the  topic  is  of  sufficient  complexity  to  require  careful  teacher  planning. 
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When  developing  a  theme  cycle,  teachers  first  identify  an  organizing  link  that  cuts  sensibly  across 
language  arts  and  the  arts.  For  example,  the  theme  "A  Community  and  Its  Stories"  integrates  language 
arts  through  written  stories  and  drama  for  cultures  that  pass  on  their  stories  orally.  Some  cultures  (such 
as  Native  American)  use  dance  to  transmit  their  stories.  Visual  art  can  be  incorporated  through  masks 
used  in  dramatic  storytelling.  Much  surviving  ancient  art  used  stylized  figures  to  represent  universal  story 
characters.  A  quality  theme  is  general  enough  not  to  restrict  the  parameters  of  study;  narrow  enough  to 
provide  a  definitive  investigation;  relevant  and  interesting  to  students;  and  crosses  the  discipline  lines,  at 
least  of  the  arts  and  English. 

After  finding  a  theme  that  organizes  the  encounter(s),  one  should  frame  the  focus  questions.  The  section 
on  focus  questions  lists  criteria  for  writing  these  questions.  Example  questions  for  the  cycle  described 
above  could  be:  "How  do  different  societies  transmit  their  stories?"  "Do  different  societies  make  pictures 
of  their  universal  stories  in  similar  ways?"  "How  do  universal  stories  tell  us  about  culture?"  The  focus 
questions  do  not  have  correct  answers,  but  lead  students  into  inquiries. 

Standards  are  achieved  through  the  encounters  and  learning  activities  that  follow  or  precede  the 
encounter.  Activities  to  satisfy  the  standards  and  explore  the  guiding  questions  should  be  developed, 
preferably  through  a  collaborative  process  with  students,  and  should  not  be  artificially  derived  just  to  satisfy 
the  "integrated"  label.  Every  curricular  cycle  need  not  cross  all  disciplines  or  involve  all  of  the  arts.  The 
activities  should  lead  directly  to  creative  acts  that  will  help  students  learn  the  standards  and  demonstrate 
what  they  have  learned. 

Depending  on  the  maturity  of  the  students,  designating  which  of  the  many  achievement  standards  a  cycle 
will  address  can  be  done  collaboratively  with  the  students.  Creative  acts  should  flow  logically  from  the 
aesthetic  encounter  and  help  to  fulfill  the  achievement  standards,  often  within  the  "Create  and  Perform" 
and  "Interact  and  Reflect"  categories.  Generally,  the  encounters  satisfy  achievement  standards  that  fall 
under  "Perceive  and  Analyze."  Activities  developed  for  a  theme  cycle  may  often  be  designed  to  satisfy 
the  standards  listed  under  "Connect  Cultures  and  other  Content  Areas."  One  of  the  strengths  of  the  theme 
cycle  is  its  usefulness  for  interdisciplinary  instruction. 

Student  learning  of  the  achievement  standards  selected  as  appropriate  to  the  theme  cycle  cannot  be 
assessed  in  the  same  ways  that  sub-skills  and  isolated,  rote  memorization  are  assessed.  Both  process 
and  product  should  be  assessed.  Students  who  keep  sketchbook/journals  are  assessing  themselves. 
Students  who  collect  portfolios  of  their  work  are  also  engaged  in  self-assessment;  and  their  teachers  and 
parents  are  able  to  assess  their  progress  based  on  multiple  measures. 


Inquiries  and  AHAs 

The  beauty  of  art  lies  in  its  ability  to  nurture  deeper  understandings  of  life.  When  we  finally  "get  it,"  we 
experience  the  AHA!  Aha!  sums  up  our  understandings,  the  realization  that  we  have  made  the  connection, 
that  we  have  glimpsed  into  the  artist's  mind  and  perhaps  his  cultural  context,  and  that  we  achieved 
personal  growth.  The  aesthetic  encounters  and  creative  acts  suggested  in  this  framework  are  designed 
so  that  the  student  will  exclaim  Aha!  as  he  or  she  pursues  the  provocative  questions  inspired  by  the  arts. 
An  inquiry  emerges  from  the  experiences  and  environments  provided  for  the  student.  The  danger  of  using 
planned  theme  cycles  is  that  the  teacher  has  stolen  the  Aha!  from  the  student  by  interpreting  and 
classifying  the  encounter  into  a  theme.  Although  teachers  cannot  always  predict  the  direction  that  inquiries 
will  take,  facilitating  these  explorations  requires  preparation. 

Inquiry  is  a  way  to  organize  curriculum  by  student-generated  topics  rather  than  by  disciplines.   According 
to  Jerome  Harste,  "What  the  disciplines  offer  an  inquiry  is  perspective  and  possibility.    In  planning  an 
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inquiry  curriculum  the  teacher  needs  to  use  the  disciplines  as  a  lens  on  the  topic  under  investigation." 
(Harste,  1993)  The  critical  aspect  of  a  discipline  is  how  it  structures  the  world-the  kinds  of  questions  it 
poses,  the  way  it  goes  about  research,  and  the  tools  that  it  uses.  Students  might  pursue  their  particular 
interests  by  asking,  for  example,  "What  would  a  dancer  want  us  to  learn  from  the  study  of  balance?" 

Harste  also  says  that,  "Disciplines  are  not  static  bodies  of  knowledge  so  much  as  ways  of  thinking The 

inquiry  itself,  not  the  disciplines,  organizes  what  is  open  to  be  learned...  Inquiry  assumes  an  openness  to 
new  learning." 

In  addition  to  disciplines  as  sources  of  knowledge,  the  sign  systems  (language,  music,  art,  movement,  and 
mathematics)  allow  us  "to  conceive  and  express,  communicate  and  interpret,  dream,  record  and  create 
our  world  as  we  think  it  is  or  as  we  think  it  might  be.  Movement  across  and  between  sign  systems  offers 
new  insights  and  new  knowledge."  The  process  of  transmediation  is  the  "taking  of  what  you  know  in  one 
system  and  recasting  it  onto  another."  (Harste,  1993)  The  creative  acts  suggested  in  this  curriculum  ask 
the  student  to  make  those  translations  between  sign  systems,  thus  stretching  higher-order  thinking, 
problem  solving,  and  creative  thinking. 

Harste  and  Kathy  Short  of  the  University  of  Arizona  call  the  third  source  of  knowledge  "personal  knowing." 
Because  the  only  starting  point  from  which  children  can  learn  is  their  own  experience,  this  curriculum  is 
designed  to  broaden  that  experience  by  providing  powerful  aesthetic  encounters.  It's  important  that 
environments  and  experiences  ground  the  students  in  such  a  way  that  their  inquiries  will  be  meaningful. 
It's  also  important  that  their  encounters  and  creative  acts  honor  their  own  cultures  and  respect  their 
personal  knowing. 

Some  practitioners  begin  planning  a  year's  curriculum  in  the  inquiry  method  by  allowing  students  to 
generate  their  questions,  selecting  their  topics,  and  proceeding  with  individual  or  group  projects  that  are 
eventually  evaluated  through  presentations.  In  this  curriculum,  however,  the  aesthetic  encounters  provide 
the  starting  points  for  the  inquiries.  The  community  concert,  the  museum  exhibit,  the  artist  in  residence, 
the  dance  troupe  must  be  scheduled  well  in  advance.  Therefore,  the  inquiries  cannot  be  randomly 
generated  by  students. 

From  discussions  and  activities  surrounding  the  encounter(s),  the  class  will  generate  possible  topics  or 
questions  they  would  like  to  research.  The  questions  should  be  controversial  in  nature  and  should,  in  fact, 
have  no  definitive  answer.  Students  may  work  individually,  in  pairs,  or  in  groups.  In  the  library,  students 
then  assemble  books,  tapes,  pictures,  computer  printouts,  etc.,  that  will  inform  their  inquiry.  The  method 
of  sharing  their  research  with  the  class,  with  the  community,  and/or  with  parents  will  involve  one  or  more 
of  the  arts.  Of  course,  writing  or  speaking  will  be  a  part  of  that  presentation,  whether  in  the  form  of  a 
report,  a  self-evaluation,  or  an  oral  defense.  The  inquiry  method  lends  itself  well  to  the  l-Search  Paper 
developed  by  Ken  Macrorie.  Briefly,  the  l-Search  is  a  narrative  describing  the  research  process.  It 
describes  what  the  student  knew  before  he/she  began  the  research;  why  he/she  selected  the  topic;  how 
he/she  went  about  the  search,  the  experiment,  or  the  creation;  and  the  end  result  of  the  project.  The 
sketchbook/journal  provides  another  way  for  the  student  to  keep  track  of  his/her  progress  and  feelings 
about  the  project  and  to  assess  progress. 

Suggestions  for  Guiding  Students  into  Developing  Significant  Questions 

The  Journal.  Reflective  journal  writing  can  be  a  means  of  discovering  how  an  aesthetic  encounter 
resonates  internally.  Such  reflective  thought  can  be  encouraged  by  using  Art  PROPEL's  "power  word" 
format.  (See  "Resources.")  The  immediate  heat  of  an  aesthetic  encounter  or  a  class  discussion  provides 
the  fuel  for  this  journal  entry;  but  reflective  thinking  requires  some  distance  from  the  original  experience. 
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As  the  student  becomes  engaged  in  the  moment  of  the  experience,  he  or  she  is  asked  simply  to  use  a 
mnemonic  device:  remember  or  jot  down  a  key  word,  the  power  word.  Later,  the  student  takes  her/his 
journal  and  divides  the  page  with  a  vertical  line  approximately  one-fourth  to  one-third  into  the  page  from 
the  left-hand  margin.  The  power  word  is  written  to  the  left  of  the  line.  The  journal  entry,  the  reflective 
thinking,  is  written  to  the  right.  This  could  be  several  paragraphs  in  length.  It  could  include  a  recollection 
of  the  aesthetic  encounter,  a  recapitulation  of  the  ideas,  as  well  as  thoughts  and  feelings  that  have  come 
to  mind  since  the  encounter.  One  journal  entry  for  a  class  period  might  include  two  or  three  power  words. 

Process  Portfolio.  Another  tool  to  assist  students  in  becoming  conscious  of  the  aesthetic  experience  over 
an  extended  period  of  time  is  the  process  portfolio.  Perhaps  its  most  simple  definition  is  "a  collection  of 
all  work  done  for  a  cycle  or  class."  This  could  include:  notes,  rough  drafts,  sketches,  ideas  for  the  future, 
final  copies  or  pieces  of  art,  video-taped  performances,  and  journal  entries.  But  the  key  component  of  a 
process  portfolio  is  regular  self  assessment  of  the  material  collected.  The  first  assessments  could  be 
teacher  guided: 

Which  was  your  most/least  successful  piece? 
What  unexpected  issues/problems  were  encountered? 
Which  ideas  were  workable? 
Where  will  you  go  from  here? 

Ideally,  the  student  will  begin  to  establish  her/his  own  aesthetic  issues/inquiries,  the  parameters  for  the 
next  project,  as  well  as  the  criteria  for  the  assessment.  A  model  for  this  journal  can  be  found  in  Art 
PROPEL's  three  components  of  curriculum:  production,  perception  and  reflection. 


Focuses  of  Aesthetic  Questions.  Maxine  Green  identifies  four  focuses  of  aesthetic  questions  concerning 
a  work  of  art:  the  mimetic  (representational),  the  expressivist,  the  formalist,  and  the  reader-reception 
(consumer/viewer)  approach.  In  the  mimetic,  the  questions  are  concerned  with  what  the  art  refers  to  out 
there  in  the  "real  world."  Art  is  seen  as  a  mirror.  Questions  of  representation  lead  to  naturalism. 
Expressivism  focuses  on  the  relationship  between  the  artist  and  the  piece  of  art  which  is  the  product  of 
a  creative  act  done  in  a  moment  of  feeling.  The  formalist  focus  is  an  attempt  to  look  at  the  independent, 
significant  internal  life  of  the  art  piece;  it  is  never  seen  in  context.  Art  is  viewed  as  autonomous  and 
existing  in  its  own  particular  realm.  Fourth  is  the  reader-reception  or  consumer-viewer  approach.  This 
focus  deals  with  the  work  of  art  and  the  one  who  comes  to  it.  In  this  approach  a  work  of  art  cannot  be 
relegated  to  a  predefined  meaning.  Such  a  division  of  aesthetic  inquiry  could  provide  a  structure  for  class 
discussion  or  criticism. 


Inventing  Questions.  Another  tool  for  developing  significant  questions  in  the  classroom  is  teaching 
students  the  hierarchy  of  questions.  Students  could  then  literally  be  assigned  to  write  their  own  questions 
to  generate  classroom  discussion,  journal  topics/issues,  or  pieces  of  art.  The  following  chart  outlines  a 
structure  of  four  levels  of  questions:  knowledge,  comprehension,  application  and  evaluation. 
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The  Question  Is  the  Answer 

(Examples  from  "Goldilocks  and 
the  Three  Bears") 

(Examples  from  Picasso's 
"Les  Demoiselles 
D'Avignon") 

Knowledge  Level:  The 

student  recognizes  or  recalls 
information. 

The  little  girl's  name  was: 

a)  Mary,  b)  June,  c)  Goldilocks. 

In  what  style  was  this 
painted? 

Comprehension  Level:  The 

student  interprets  by 
paraphrasing,  summarizing,  or 
explaining. 

1 .  Describe  the  woodland  home  in 
which  Goldilocks  lived. 

2.  For  how  many  persons  was  the 
home  furnished?   Explain. 

Describe  how  line,  shape 
and  color  contribute  to  a 
unified  mood. 

Application  Level:  The 

student  interprets  by 
paraphrasing,  summarizing  or 
explaining. 

Should  we  prowl  about  in  the 
homes  or  farms  that  are  open  to 
us?  What  sorts  of  problems  might 
we  face?  What  are  the  dangers  of 
trespassing? 

Could  this  style  of  art  be 
used  to  accurately  portray 
the  women  you  know? 

Evaluation  Level:  The  student 
shows  an  understanding  of  the 
piece  of  art  in  terms  of  value 
systems,  or  judges  the  value 
of  the  selection  in  terms  of 
standards. 

Two  value  systems-the  rights  of 
property  and  the  rights  of  persons- 
-appear  to  be  in  conflict  here.   In 
terms  of  each,  what  was  it  that 
Goldilocks  did  wrong?  Would  you 
recommend  this  story?   Explain. 

Give  a  feminist  critique  of 

this  painting. 

If  this  painting  became 

available  to  tour  the  U.S., 

where  would  you 

recommend  it  be  shown? 

Why? 

In  a  curriculum  that  integrates  the  disciplines  of  the  literary,  performing  and  visual  arts,  questions  can  also 
be  generated  by  stepping  into  the  role  of  an  expert  in  that  discipline  and  asking  questions  such  as: 

What  questions  would  an  author  ask  about  this  issue/encounter? 

What  questions  would  a  visual  artist  ask  about  this  issue/encounter? 

What  questions  would  a  dancer  ask  about  this  issue/encounter? 

What  questions  would  a  composer,  singer,  or  performer  ask  about  this  issue/encounter? 

What  questions  would  an  actor  or  director  ask  about  this  issue/encounter? 

Finally,  the  student  would  inquire  into  the  kinds  of  tools  or  research  methods  that  this  person  would  use 
in  order  to  find  a  satisfactory  answer. 


Workshops 

The  workshop  model  derives  from  Nancie  Atwell's  reading/writing  workshop  method  as  described  in  the 
book  In  the  Middle  (Boynton/Cook  Heinemann,  1986).  In  this  method,  students  select  their  own  reading 
and  writing  topics,  work  in  small  groups,  journal,  conference  with  the  teacher,  and  get  "mini-lessons"  when 
the  teacher  feels  that  specific  skills  instruction  is  necessary.   According  to  Atwell, 
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A  workshop  is  student-centered  in  the  sense  that  individuals'  rigorous  pursuit  of  their  own 
ideas  is  the  course  content;  in  this  student-centered  environment,  Murray  says,  "The 
student  has  no  excuse  for  getting  off  the  hook.  He  has  the  opportunity,  the  terrible 
freedom  to  learn."  (1982,  p.  133)  A  workshop  grants  me  terrible  freedom,  too.  As  the 
workshop  leader  I  can't  hide  up  front.  I  have  the  opportunity  now  to  learn  how  to  support 
and  extend  my  students'  learning. 

Within  the  structure  of  a  writing  workshop,  students  decide  who  can  give  the  kind  of  help 
they  need  as  they  need  it:  if  Luanne  knows  about  leads,  call  on  her;  if  Mike  knows  about 
motorcycle  helmet  laws,  call  on  him;  if  the  teacher  knows  about  methods  for  writing 
dialogue,  call  on  her.  In  the  writing  workshop,  small  groups  form  and  disband  in  the 
minutes  it  takes  for  a  writer  to  call  on  one  or  more  other  writers,  move  to  a  conference 
corner,  share  a  piece  or  discuss  a  problem,  and  go  back  to  work  with  a  new  perspective 
on  the  writing.  (1987,  p.  41) 

Adding  the  arts  to  the  reading  and  writing  workshops  suggests  that  student  choice,  peer  and  teacher 
conferencing,  lots  of  practice,  mini-lessons,  and  self-evaluation  also  become  a  part  of  drawing,  painting, 
sculpting,  acting,  filming,  dancing,  singing,  and  playing  instruments.  In  the  workshop  method,  students 
focus  on  their  products  and  projects,  take  field  trips  and  hear  guest  artists,  and  meet  definite  expectations. 
Teachers  articulate  outcomes,  ultimate  purposes  in  each  subject  area,  and  the  appropriate  structures  and 
organizations  necessary  for  achieving  goals.  Those  structures  include  careful  record  keeping,  data 
collection  and  analysis,  publication  of  student  writing,  performances,  presentations,  experts-in-residence, 
writing  across  the  curriculum,  and  art  projects  as  public  service. 

Karen  Ernst,  in  Picturing  Learning,  describes  the  elements  of  her  artists'  workshop  in  this  way: 

In  this  workshop  we  would  not  limit  ourselves  to  what  pictures  looked  like;  instead,  we 
would  explore  the  thinking  that  went  into  their  making  and  use  writing  as  a  powerful  tool 
to  help  us  make  sense  of  the  experiences.  I  formed  this  new  workshop  for  the 
convenience  of  my  young  artists  and  writers,  ready  for  the  unpredictable  and  complex 
nature  of  creating. 

Elements  of  her  workshop  are  based  on  the  following  concepts: 

Writing  and  picturing  are  complementary  processes.  Literature  can  be  used  in  and 
beyond  rehearsal.*  There  is  an  innate  tension  between  student  choice  and  teacher 
direction.  Collaboration  is  essential;  students  and  teacher  must  engage  in  learning 
together.  Exhibition  of  student  work  can  extend  learning.  Apprenticeships  can  encourage 
and  enhance  learning.  (1994,  p.  47) 

"(Ernst  and  Graves  use  "rehearsal  for  learning"  to  mean  the  reading  of  literature,  viewing 
of  arts,  study,  and  discussions  that  precede  the  act  of  writing  or  creating  art.) 

In  order  for  a  workshop  to  function  effectively,  rules  such  as  the  following  are  necessary: 

1.  Artists  talk  about  art  in  artists'  workshop  (about  writing  in  writers'  workshop) 

2.  Artists  sign  and  date  their  work 

3.  Artists  save  all  their  work 

4.  Artists  organize  their  space  and  return  things  to  proper  places 
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5.  Artists  experiment 

6.  Artists  work  hard  and  take  a  deliberate  stance  toward  creating  good  art 

At  the  Center  for  Teaching  and  Learning  in  Edgecomb,  Maine,  students  keep  nature  notebooks  in  which 
they  record  or  keep  their  observations,  comments,  poems,  ideas  for  writing  and  art  projects,  letters  to  the 
teacher,  practice  drawings,  samples  from  other  artists  and  comments  about  the  samples,  understandings, 
and  post-it  notes  from  the  teacher.    For  the  nature  notebooks,  students  must: 

1.  Work  one  hour  per  week 

2.  Go  outside  during  daylight  to  sketch 

3.  Write  date,  time  of  day,  and  place  of  sketch 

4.  Consider  selecting  an  area  of  interest  and  focusing  on  it 

5.  Use  the  senses  (look,  listen,  smell,  touch) 

6.  Make  more  than  one  sketch 

7.  Observe,  draw,  think,  write 

8.  Not  censor  oneself 

(from  Susan  Benedict,  NCTE  1993) 

The  workshop  model  suggests  concentrated  attention  to  a  particular  discipline  in  order  to  produce  or 
perform.  Writers'  workshops,  artists'  workshops,  dancers'  workshops,  musicians'  workshops,  and  actors' 
workshops  can  be  delivered  as  part  of  a  class,  as  after-school  enrichments,  or  as  intensive  courses. 


Seminars 

The  seminar  is  used  in  the  Arts  and  English  Curriculum  Framework  as  a  focused  class,  after-school  or 
exploratory  activity,  or  methodology  based  on  the  Paideia  concept.  Paideia  is  from  the  Greek  word 
meaning  "the  upbringing  of  a  child."  In  1983,  a  group  of  educators  led  by  Mortimer  J.  Adler  published  The 
Paideia  Proposal,  which  contends  that  all  children  can  learn  and  deserve  the  same  quality  as  well  as 
quantity  of  schooling.  The  Paideia  Proposal  emphasizes  a  comprehensive  approach  to  education  with 
specific  objectives,  methods  and  outcomes.  Adler's  group  strives  to  prepare  each  student  for  earning  a 
living,  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  lifelong  learning.  The  arts  and  English  curriculum  strives  to  prepare 
each  student  for  a  vocation  or  avocation  in  the  arts,  and  a  citizenship  which  honors  community  aesthetics 
and  lifelong  learning  in  the  visual,  performing,  or  literary  arts. 

Paideia  recognizes  that  when  the  goal  is  acquisition  of  facts,  the  method  is  didactic  and  the  outcome  is 
recall.  When  the  goal  is  skills,  the  method  is  coaching,  and  the  outcome  is  performance.  When  the  goal 
is  ideas,  the  method  is  socratic  teaching,  and  the  outcome  is  understanding.  The  seminar  is  based  on 
socratic  teaching.  Using  this  methodology  for  this  curriculum,  students  may  be  engaged  in  a  discussion- 
focused  seminar  and  in  a  performance-focused  workshop  in  order  to  achieve  standards  in  all  the 
categories  from  Perceive  and  Analyze  to  Create  and  Perform. 

In  a  seminar,  discussion  is  formal  and  follows  a  set  of  rules  which  ensure  courteous,  thoughtful  discourse 
centered  on  a  common  text  or  work  of  art. 

In  a  seminar,  a  group  of  students,  under  the  guidance  of  a  leader,  experience  an  aesthetic  encounter:  a 
primary  source  such  as  a  text,  poem  script,  novel,  object  of  art,  movie,  performance,  etc.  The  leader 
provides  an  opening  question  which  leads  toward  the  understanding  of  ideas  generated  by  the  encounter. 
Asking  the  right  question  is  crucial.  Discussion  ensues  according  to  the  preset  rules.  The  seminar  can 
continue  for  a  specified  time  or  until  the  discussion  is  exhausted. 
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The  primary  goal  of  the  seminar  technique  is  understanding.  Therefore,  most  of  the  standards  achieved 
wili  pertain  to  perceiving,  analyzing,  and  connecting.  The  students  will  be  working  within  a  group,  so  social 
skills  will  also  be  emphasized-interacting,  communicating,  collaborating,  and  cooperating.  Reflection  and 
evaluation  will  also  be  skills  practiced. 

The  criteria  for  selecting  the  appropriate  seminar  stimulus  are  the  same  as  those  for  selecting  any 
encounter  for  this  curriculum.  The  encounter  must  be  culturally  significant  and  a  primary  source:  a  good 
book,  a  quality  play,  an  acclaimed  film,  etc.  The  encounter  should  be  chosen  for  its  challenging  character. 
Dennis  Gray,  a  member  of  the  Paideia  group,  states  that  "The  ultimate  test  of  a  seminar  is  whether  it  leads 
to  a  better  understanding  of  ideas  that  are  worth  discussing."   It  should  aid  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

The  teacher's  role  in  the  seminar  is  that  of  facilitator.  Artistic  expression  requires  generous  freedom;  so 
after  providing  an  initial  understanding  of  the  process  and  procedures,  the  teacher  should  allow  the 
students  to  proceed  in  the  direction  they  develop  communally.  There's  a  fine  line  between  guiding  a 
discussion  and  forcing  it.  The  leader  asks  questions  that  initiate  the  discussion  and  manages  the  seminar 
process  to  encourage  participation  by  all  students.  Leaders  should  encourage  students  to  talk  to  one 
another  and  not  just  to  the  leader,  think  critically  and  clearly,  speak  articulately,  listen,  view,  read,  and  take 
responsibility  for  their  own  learning. 

Teachers  can  assess  seminars  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Foremost  is  the  actual  observation  of  students'  level 
of  engagement  during  the  seminar.  Other  evaluation  methods  can  occur  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
seminar  activity,  with  essays,  oral  exams,  tests,  portfolios,  or  a  representative  product  or  performance. 

The  value  of  the  seminar  technique  is  that  understanding  occurs  through  the  actual  process  of  seminar 
discussion.  In  order  to  understand,  a  student  must  work  out  the  ideas  under  discussion,  internalizing  and 
personalizing  them.  Students  engaged  in  seminars  will  stimulate  and  challenge  each  other,  forcing  the 
clarification  of  opinions  and  attitudes. 

Scheduling 

To  accommodate  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy,  schools  must  adjust  traditional  schedules.  At  the 
high  school  level,  one  design  that  is  being  used  in  many  American  schools  is  the  double-block  schedule. 
Students  meet  in  classes  for  90-120  minutes  each,  every  other  day.  This  type  of  schedule  is  particularly 
conducive  to  arts  education  because  it  provides  adequate  time  to  prepare  and  clean-up  studios.  To 
integrate  between  English  and  the  arts,  blocks  could  be  scheduled  back-to-back,  or  teachers  could  be 
provided  common  preparation  times  so  that  they  could  coordinate  their  activities. 
A  large  high  school  could  have  an  "Arts/English"  House  designed  for  students  who  are  concentrating  in 
the  arts.  Perhaps  a  three-period  block  of  time  would  be  set  aside  for  students  who  are  musicians,  for 
example.  During  that  time  block,  they  study  music  and  English,  practice  skills,  prepare  for  performances, 
and  compose-both  in  words  and  in  music.  Perhaps  the  house  is  designed  for  students  whose  visual  arts 
are  integrated  with  their  English,  or  for  students  in  all  of  the  arts  with  separate  workshops  for  their 
specialties  and  common  time  for  English  and  work  on  integrated  productions  and  performances. 

Samples  of  possible  schedules  can  be  found  in  an  appendix  of  this  guide.  One  such  sample  is  from  the 
Minnesota  Center  for  Arts  Education,  where  students  are  offered  two  blocks  of  academic  coursework  in 
the  mornings  and  two  blocks  for  the  musical,  media,  theater,  dance,  literary,  or  visual  arts  in  the  afternoon. 
Teachers  of  science,  social  studies,  foreign  language,  mathematics,  and  communications  are  scheduled 
to  begin  in  the  early  morning,  have  preparation  after  lunch,  and  finish  their  workdays  in  the  early  afternoon. 
Teachers  in  the  arts  begin  with  preparation  time  before  lunch  and  often  have  workdays  that  extend  into 
the  evening  hours.  This  schedule  provides  flexibility  and  time  for  students  to  study  the  concepts  and 
theory  of  and  to  practice  their  art. 
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In  the  typical  elementary  school,  a  complication  may  be  using  music  and  art  specialists  in  such  a  way  that 
their  curricula  integrate  with  the  cycles  used  in  the  classroom.  Often,  the  classroom  teacher  has 
preparation  time  while  these  specialists  are  teaching.  Visiting  artists,  however,  can  be  scheduled  flexibly 
into  the  instructional  day. 

Technology  and  the  Library  Media  Center 

Instructional  methods  based  on  inquiry  involve  processes  that  hinge  upon  the  library  media  center  of  the 
school.  They  require  materials  that  are  integrated,  primary  sources  that  provide  research  into  the  core 
of  knowledge  and  models  for  individualizing  instruction,  recognizing  multiple  intelligences,  and 
collaborating.  A  library  media  center  is  student-centered  and  essential  for  problem-based  instructional 
methods.  The  cooperation  of  teachers  and  students  across  grade  levels  can  be  reinforced  through  the 
multi-grade-level  resources  of  a  library  media  center. 

As  libraries  become  vital  centers  for  technology  within  a  school,  they  not  only  provide  the  resources  that 
students  need  to  pursue  their  inquiries,  but  they  also  introduce  students  to  the  uses  of  technology  for 
information  retrieval.  Computer  labs  provide  essential  tools  for  the  developing  artists  as  they  experiment 
with  graphic  design,  layout,  and  new  methods  of  presentation  such  as  interactive  computer  technology, 
such  as  HyperCard,  and  bulletin  boards.  Word  processing  offers  a  new  approach  to  the  writing  process, 
revolutionizing  revision,  editing,  and  publishing. 

As  library  media  specialists  work  to  integrate  library  skills  with  other  disciplines,  they  will  find  that  the  use 
of  theme  cycles,  seminars,  workshops,  and  inquiry  provide  natural  bridges.  As  students  work  to  invent 
their  own  questions  about  an  encounter,  the  library  media  specialist  can  be  an  important  part  of  the 
teacher  team  that  guides  students  to  the  kinds  of  tools  and/or  research  methods  needed  to  find  a 
satisfactory  answer. 

Community  Resources 

In  order  to  ensure  that  field  trips  to  museums,  exhibitions,  performances  and  productions,  studios,  etc., 
are  powerful  learning  experiences  (aesthetic  encounters)  and  integral  to  the  curriculum,  students  should 
be  adequately  prepared  for  the  visit  or  performance.  The  teacher  should  plan  activities  and  select 
materials  that  will  prepare  the  students  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  anticipated  encounter.  For 
example,  if  it's  a  string  quartet,  it  would  be  helpful  to  review  the  instruments  that  make  up  that  group.  It 
is  vitally  important  that  the  teacher  set  a  mood  of  eager  anticipation  about  the  upcoming  event.  Obtaining 
a  program,  a  museum  map,  or  other  printed  information  ensures  that  at  least  one  example  of  a  musical 
piece,  exhibit,  or  reading  can  be  shared  with  the  students,  giving  them  some  familiarity  with  the  products 
or  performance.  The  teacher  should  discuss  appropriate  behavior  and  etiquette  with  the  students.  When 
is  applause  appropriate  and  when  is  it  not?  What  is  a  standing  ovation,  an  encore?  What  is  appropriate 
attire?  The  teacher  might  prepare  a  vocabulary  list  with  pertinent  names  and  terms,  and  perhaps  play 
some  word  games  as  a  class  activity.  If  the  students  will  be  able  to  ask  questions,  they  may  need  help 
in  forming  a  few  possible  questions  to  ask. 

During  the  visit  or  event,  the  students  should  be  seated  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  best  enjoy  the 
performance  and  encouraged  to  read  printed  information  that  may  be  provided.  Students  might  bring  their 
sketchbook/journals  to  sketch  the  set  and  record  their  reactions.  The  programs  can  be  used  for  review 
in  class  later.  If  possible,  students  should  tour  a  theater  before  or  after  the  event  to  see  the  specialized 
equipment,  dressing  rooms,  etc.  Arranging  for  students  to  meet  some  of  the  performers  is  also  beneficial. 
Open  dialogue  with  the  artist,  using  the  artist's  work  as  a  point  of  departure,  is  most  rewarding  when  the 
artist  has  come  to  the  classroom. 
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After  the  visit  or  event,  clip  reviews  from  newspapers  and  have  students  write  their  own  reviews.  Have 
students  record  their  reactions  in  their  sketchbook/journals.  Use  seminar  techniques  to  lead  discussions. 
Have  students  generate  questions  which  will  lead  to  inquiries  and  inspire  creative  responses. 

Appropriate  materials  and  resources  are  also  necessary  to  implement  this  curriculum.  Within  each  of  the 
curriculum  packets,  suggested  resources  are  listed  for  implementing  the  cycle.  However,  teachers  and 
schools  are  encouraged  to  develop  their  own  theme  cycles,  inquiries,  seminars,  and  workshops.  In  the 
back  of  this  guide  is  a  listing  of  possible  resources  for  additional  encounters.  In  general,  the  resource 
provides  the  encounter.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  resources  can  be  found  by  contacting  the  Montana 
Arts  Council,  the  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  professional  organizations  such  as  the  Montana 
Association  of  Teachers  of  English  Language  Arts,  etc.,  local  museums,  centers  for  the  performing  arts, 
and  art  studios. 


Delivery  Standards 


Students  learn  best  when  they  can  participate  actively  in  a  discipline  and  when  their  environment  is  a  place 
where  the  organization  and  use  of  the  physical  space  are  dependent  upon  the  needs,  interests,  and  rights 
of  those  who  use  that  socio-cultural  context.  This  active  involvement  will  require  that  students  have  a 
wider  variety  of  encounters,  field  trips,  collaborative  learning  experiences  and  hands-on  activities  than  in 
the  traditional  school  model.  When  student  learning  is  based  more  on  experience  than  on  textbooks, 
reallocation  of  funds  is  necessary.  As  guides  for  active,  rather  than  passive  learning,  teachers  must  also 
be  prepared  to  change  roles.  And,  in  order  to  create  an  environment  for  learning,  the  school  and 
community  must  recognize  the  importance  of  the  people,  spaces,  and  activities  that  constitute  it. 

When  focusing  on  dynamic  student  activities,  the  school  environment  should  be  rich  and  extend  into  the 
community.  The  enrichment  of  the  learning  environment  will  demand  an  appropriate  allocation  of  funds. 
The  grant  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  will  provide  additional  monies  to  model  schools  so  that 
they  can  address  the  issues  in  the  following  lists.  These  school  budgets  should  also  include  funds  for 
unexpected  items  and  projects  that  may  be  developed  as  a  result  of  the  program.  However,  applying  the 
concepts  of  integrated  learning,  using  community  theater,  music  and  art  as  primary  resources,  inquiry- 
based  instruction,  and  providing  hands-on  activities  for  students  are  not  expensive.  Any  school  can  use 
the  principles  of  this  framework  while  striving  to  deliver  a  curriculum  that  includes  the  resources  (financial 
and  otherwise)  listed  below. 

In  order  for  teachers  to  adapt  to  their  new  roles  successfully,  they  will  need  training,  preparation  time,  and 
open  minds.  Implementing  this  framework  requires  that  teachers  let  go  of  familiar  roles:  instead  of 
sources  of  knowledge,  directors  of  learning,  or  primary  performers,  they  must  become  facilitators  of 
learning.  They  must  be  able  to  acknowledge  that  student  inquiries  may  result  in  students  having  higher 
understandings  and  skills  than  their  teachers.  That  isn't  easy.  It  requires  a  level  of  comfort  with  curricular 
innovations  and  both  language  and  the  arts  that  can  only  be  achieved  through  quality  workshops  and/or 
classes,  philosophical  dialogue,  professional  reading,  and  time. 

The  opportunity  to  learn  is  dependent  upon  a  philosophical  base  which  nurtures  an  environment  conducive 
to  learning,  questioning,  experiencing  and  creating.  To  achieve  the  content  standards  set  forth  in  this 
Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy,  students  should  be  given  opportunities  to: 
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Experience  a  rich  variety  of  texts,  forms,  and  works,  traditional  and  contemporary,  from 
a  variety  of  cultures. 

Become  acquainted  with  exemplary  works  from  a  variety  of  cultures  and  historical 
periods. 

Engage  in  a  range  of  technological  forms  of  communication  to  understand  and  evaluate 
critically  the  conventions,  demands,  opportunities,  and  responsibilities  of  technologically- 
based  discourse. 

Engage  productively  in  discussions  to  clarify  thoughts;  to  explore  issues,  feelings,  and 
experiences;  and  to  extend  understanding. 

Propose  and  pursue  their  own  questions  about  language,  literature,  music,  drama,  dance, 
and  visual  arts. 

Participate  purposefully  in  the  production  and  performance  of  the  arts. 

Engage  in  meaningful  processes  that  include  selection,  practice,  revision,  and  publication, 
production,  or  performance. 

Access  current  sources  of  information  and  displays  to  gather  and  develop  knowledge. 

Employ  problem-solving  skills  and  reasoning  techniques. 

Use  communication  and  artistic  skills  and  knowledge  in  creative  ways  across  disciplines 
and  in  meaningful  contexts. 

Become  constructive  and  critical  members  of  a  community  of  interactive,  creative 
learners. 

Pursue  their  special  gifts  and  interests  through  co-curricular  offerings  such  as  drama, 
speech,  debate,  journalism,  literary  and  art  publications,  performing  groups,  and 
humanities. 

Use  their  skills  in  the  community  and  in  the  world. 


The  environment  in  which  we  teach  our  children  matters  also.  It  is  home,  resource  center,  workshop,  and 
gallery  all  in  one.  According  to  Rebecca  S.  New,  in  the  Preface  to  Creative  display  and  environment, 
"When  the  physical  environment  is  arranged  to  provide  for  aesthetically  pleasing  and  comfortable  private 
and  public  places,  it  indicates  a  recognition  of  the  complex  social  needs  of  children  and  adults."  (p.  7)  The 
environment  provides  a  sense  of  belonging,  of  a  shared  community.  Therefore,  the  school  environment 
provides  both  the  stimuli  for  a  wide  range  of  learning  experiences  (the  encounters)  and  artfully  designed 
displays  that  include  student  work. 

To  provide  students  with  the  opportunities  to  achieve  the  content  standards  in  this  framework,  delivery 
standards  regarding  staffing,  preparation  time,  facilities,  community  involvement,  professional  development, 
teacher  education,  and  administrative  support  are  necessary.  The  participating  school  district  should  be 
willing  and  able  to  provide  the  following: 
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Leadership  and  Support 

1 .  a  firm  commitment  to  the  goals  of  the  project  and  achievement  of  the  standards 
from  the  school  board  and  from  all  levels  of  school  administration 

2.  a  free  flow  of  accurate  information  to  community,  teachers,  and  students  about 
goals,  instructional  strategies,  resources,  time  commitments,  and  progress  in  order 
to  maintain  support  and  adapt  to  school  and  community  needs 

3.  recognition  that  schedules,  routines,  and  regulations  must  sometimes  be  altered  to 
accommodate  the  encounters,  creations,  and  learning  of  the  students 

4.  whole-school  policy  on  display  and  environments  for  learning 

Staff 

1 .  certified  staff,  with  appropriate  training  and  experience 

2.  time  for  teachers  to  plan,  individually  and  in  groups 

3.  an  atmosphere  of  trust  and  collegiality  among  staff  members 

4.  a  teaching  staff  committed  to  facilitating  students  in  achieving  high  standards 

5.  teachers  who  are  energetic,  flexible,  creative,  and  cooperative 

6.  a  scheduling  pattern  that  enables  and  encourages  all  members  of  the  staff, 
including  specialists,  to  work  together 

7.  release  time  for  staff  to  attend  conferences,  inservice  training,  and  school  visitations 

8.  encouragement  and  support  for  ongoing  professional  development  of  all  staff 
members 

Community  and  Parents 

1.  access  to  community  artist  resources 

2.  provisions  for  parent  and  community  communications  (via  newsletters,  TV  spots,  a 
good  public  relations  program,  etc.) 

3.  a  school  setting  that  invites  and  welcomes  parent  observation  and  encourages 
parent  assistance  and  participation 

4.  establishment  and  utilization  of  some  form  of  parent/community  advisory  committee 


Facilities 


1.  rehearsal  and  performance  areas 

2.  small  group  meeting  places 

3.  extra  tables  and  work  space 

4.  storage  areas  for  student  projects,  scenery,  costumes,  props 

5.  quality  sound  and  lighting  equipment 

6.  podium,  risers,  music  stands,  acoustic  shell 

7.  work  area  for  set  and  costume  construction 

8.  learning  environment  created  with  students 

9.  display  areas  and  presentations  that  adhere  to  the  art  of  displaying 


Media  Center 


1 .  audio  and  video  equipment  (for  playback  and  recording) 

2.  computer  equipment  (hardware  and  software,  including  C  D  ROM  equipment,  and 
laser  disc  equipment,  laser  printer) 
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3.  access  to  electronic  bulletin  board  -  such  as  BIG  SKY  TELEGRAPH 

4.  professional  publications  for  the  staff 

5.  current  relevant  periodicals  for  student  review  and  resource 

6.  provisions  for  ongoing  acquisition  of  student-centered  materials  (text,  and  non-text) 

7.  automation  (bar-scan  coding) 

8.  laser-cat  capability 

9.  full-time  media  center  specialist 

10.  multiple  copies  of  frequently  used  reference  materials  for  use  in  student  text 
collections 

11.  areas  suitable  for  independent  reading  and  reflection 

12.  computer  software  as  available  (NewsBank  Program,  etc.) 


Transportation 


1 .  buses  with  flexibility  for  field  trips 

2.  "late  busing"  provisions  to  enable  students  to  participate  in  after-school  projects  and 
activities 


Special  Materials  and  Resources 

1 .  journal/sketchbook  materials  provided  for  all  students 

2.  high  quality  photo-copy  equipment  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  copier  paper 

3.  access  to  audio-visual  equipment  for  making  things  to  be  included  in  student 
portfolios  or  projects 

a.  camera,  slide  and  print  film,  budget  for  developing 

b.  video  camera  with  lots  of  blank  tapes 

c.  audio  recorder  with  lots  of  blank  tapes 

4.  provision  for  portfolio  storage 

5.  visual  arts  materials 

a.  paints,  pencils,  charcoals,  paper,  canvas 

b.  framing,  matting  and  display  supplies 

c.  clay,  glazes,  ceramic  kiln 

6.  music  resources 

a.  funds  for  basic  music  library/performance  materials 

b.  quality  music  equipment 

c.  quality  sound  system  for  playback  of  tapes,  records  and  CDs 

d.  at  least  one  good  piano  or  electronic  keyboard 

e.  at  least  one  synthesizer  with  attachment  to  computer 

f.  at  least  one  program  for  music  sequencing  and  music  notation 

g.  a  basic  set  of  classroom  musical  instruments  (rhythmic,  ethnic,  "Orff"  xylophone, 
drum,  etc.)  for  ALL  grade  levels 

7.  theatrical  supplies 

a.  budget  for  scripts,  royalties 

b.  costumes,  make-up,  props 

c.  basic  lights,  scenery 

8.  dance  supplies  and  spaces 

a.  barres  and  mirrors 

b.  smooth,  wood  floor  and  open  space  for  movement 

c.  sound  system  to  provide  dance  music  for  activities,  rehearsal  and  performance 

d.  piano  for  live  accompaniment 
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Although  this  list  of  "delivery  standards"  may  not  be  exhaustive,  it  also  should  be  viewed  as  a  list  of  ideal 
suggestions.  Many  schools  in  Montana  would  be  unable  to  afford  all  of  those  suggested  facilities  and 
resources.  Those  delivery  standards  that  are  time-  and  staff-intensive  may  be  possible  during  bursts  of 
energy,  but  may  necessitate  a  method  for  cycling  teachers  into  and  out  of  the  project  to  avoid  burn-out. 
However,  regardless  of  how  optimistic  these  delivery  standards  may  sound,  the  opportunity  to  significantly 
improve  education  through  aesthetic  literacy  is  worth  the  effort. 


Assessment 


The  Arts  and  English  Curricular  Framework  is  well  suited  to  an  assessment  model  that  relies  heavily  on 
exhibitions  of  mastery,  performances,  products,  and  portfolios,  rather  than  on  paper-and-pencil  tests. 
Assessment  of  the  artistic  processes  through  portfolios  and  observation  also  play  significant  roles  in  the 
assessment  of  student  progress.  Included  within  the  packets  and  appendices  of  this  guide  are  sample 
designs  for  portfolio  assessments  and  performances,  along  with  rubrics  for  judging  the  student  products 
and  processes. 

The  design  of  the  curriculum  cycles  and  the  suggested  delivery  methods  provide  a  basis  for  the 
assessment  components.  The  learning  cycle  is  a  self-adjusting  process.  Although  it  may  appear  that  the 
curriculum  cycles  tend  to  begin  with  an  encounter,  the  learners  enter  into  that  experience/environment  with 
existing  attitudes,  knowledge,  and  skills.  Through  the  encounter,  the  student  inquiries,  and  the  creative 
acts,  students  move  through  a  process  of  remembering  related  experiences,  establishing  a  focused  intent, 
engaging  in  a  process,  and  producing  an  artifact  or  performance.  That  creation  should  cause  the  students 
to  reflect,  to  evaluate  their  own  progress.  Through  this  process,  the  students'  attitudes,  knowledge,  and 
skills  mature,  with  each  cycle  accomplishing  some  new  achievement  standards.  With  inquiry-based 
instruction,  teachers  and  students  no  longer  see  activities  and  curriculum  as  ways  to  find  the  correct 
answers  to  the  questions  posed  in  textbooks.  Rather,  the  encounters  and  the  creative  acts  propel  students 
to  higher  and  higher  levels  of  inquiry.  In  other  words,  their  questions  become  more  and  more  important 
and  the  simple  answers  become  less  and  less  satisfactory. 

The  pre-publication  editions  of  the  Arts  Education  Assessment  Framework  (Arts  Education  Consensus 
Project  for  the  1996  NAEP)  and  the  Arts  Education  Assessment  and  Exercise  Specifications  provide 
frameworks  for  assessment  and  include  descriptions  of  performance  levels  in  each  of  the  arts  at  grades 
four,  eight,  and  twelve.  These  documents  recommend  a  framework  and  other  design  features  for  the 
National  Assessment  of  Education  Progress  in  Arts  Education  and  contain  rubrics  divided  into  "Creating," 
"Performing,"  and  "Responding."  The  preliminary  achievement  levels  are  basic,  proficient,  and  advanced, 
defined  as  follows: 

Basic  denotes  partial  mastery  of  the  content  but  performance  that  is  fundamental  for  adequate 
work  at  the  three  grade  levels.  Proficient  represents  solid  academic  achievement  and  competency 
over  challenging  subject  matter.  Advanced  performance  on  this  assessment  represents 
achievement  that  is  equal  to  that  expected  of  top  students,  (p.  51,  Framework) 

As  noted  in  the  section  of  this  guide  describing  the  "Create  Column,"  students  are  expected  to  gain 
proficiency  in  language  arts  and  at  least  one  of  the  arts.  Practically  speaking,  proficiency  in  this  context 
means  that  the  student  functions  competently  in  a  real-life  situation  that  requires  the  use  of  certain  skills 
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and  knowledge.  For  example,  the  high  school  graduate  should  be  able  to  communicate  at  the  level 
required  for  his  or  her  employment,  citizenship,  and  personal  enjoyment.  In  her/his  selected  art  form, 
she/he  should  be  able  to  perform  or  produce  in  a  way  that  is  meaningful  for  herself/himself  and  others. 

Arts  Education  Assessment  and  Exercise  Specifications  contains  descriptions  of  appropriate 
assessments  in  the  arts,  rubrics,  and  sample  tasks.  This  publication  is  available  from  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers.  A  few  samples  of  these  tasks  and  rubrics  are  provided  in  relevant  curriculum 
cycles. 

Although  many  of  the  sample  assessments  inserted  in  the  curriculum  cylces  would  be  considered 
formative,  the  NAEP  Arts  Education  Assessment,  which  is  scheduled  for  release  in  1996,  could  provide 
the  model  schools  with  a  measure  that  might  be  considered  summative.  Hopefully,  this  national 
assessment  can  provide  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  with  some  comparative  data. 

The  Communication  Arts  Model  Curriculum  Student  Assessment  Appendix  (Office  of  Public 
Instruction,  1993)  includes  rubrics  for  scoring  writing,  reading,  speaking,  listening,  viewing,  and  thinking. 
Other  sources  from  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  for  developing  assessments  are  Student  Assessment: 
keys  to  improving  student  success  and  Assessment  Planning:  a  process  guide  with  three  design 
options. 

In  Picturing  Learning,  Karen  Ernst  describes  assessment  in  her  artists'  workshop: 

Evaluation  and  assessment  were  ongoing,  propelled  by  student  choice  and  my  role  as  an 
observer.  As  in  my  writers'  workshop,  I  did  not  grade  individual  pieces  of  writing  or 
pictures  or  keep  a  grade  book  with  quiz  scores  and  numbers.  Instead,  I  kept  a  chart  with 
a  narrative  on  each  student's  progress,  evidence  of  our  conferences,  my  questioning  and 
observations,  our  shared  learning,  and  their  published  writing  and  pieces  in  progress. 
Whole-class  response  to  work  led  to  personal  reflection  and  ongoing  evaluation  and 
stimulated  students  to  engage  in  their  own  projects,  not  those  assigned  by  me.  (1994,  p. 
44) 

My  students'  writing  helped  me  assess  their  work,  helped  me  know  that  they  were 
beginning  to  experience  the  art  room  as  an  artists'  workshop,  that  my  focus  on  thinking, 
writing,  the  environment,  and  our  community  experience  was  having  an  effect.... The 
writing  held  a  range  of  ideas,  from  the  introspective  words  of  Ellen  ("What  I  see  does  not 
matter.  What  I  know  does  not  matter,  It  only  matters  what  I  see  and  know  together")  to 
the  straightforward  answers  of  student  like  Jill  ("I  got  my  idea  from  an  art  book.  My 
picture  doesn't  look  like  anything,  I  didn't  learn  anything").    (1994,  p.  51) 

With  inquiry-based  instruction,  the  use  of  anecdotal  records  provides  a  valuable  tool  for  assessing 
students'  work  in  progress.  A  matrix  on  which  the  teacher  records  incidences  of  a  student's  risk-taking, 
interacting,  reflecting,  and  questioning,  as  well  as  what  strategies  he  or  she  is  using  can  be  easily 
designed  to  fit  the  class.  (See  sample  in  Appendix.)  As  students  progress  through  the  inquiry  process, 
they  can  enter  reflections  in  their  sketchbook/journals  which  address  questions  such  as  the  following: 

What's  my  intent?  What's  important  about  this  to  me?  What  am  I  trying  to  do? 

How  can  I  keep  track  of  my  learning  and  thinking? 

How  is  my  learning  going?  What,  if  any,  adjustments  do  I  need  to  make? 

What  new  strategies  am  I  using?  What  risks  am  I  taking? 

What  growth  and  change  can  I  see  in  my  work? 

What  have  I  learned  about  myself  from  this  experience? 
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What  do  I  know  now  that  I  didn't  know  before?  About  writing?  About  drawing?  About  music? 
What  new  questions  do  I  have? 

Generally,  a  portfolio  system  includes  student  samples,  questionnaires,  surveys,  and  anecdotal  records. 
Through  the  use  of  rubrics,  the  student's  growth  is  documented,  recorded,  and  evaluated.  The 
development  of  the  rubric  comes  from  the  "Learn"  section  of  the  curriculum  cycle.  These  rubrics  could 
consist  of  checklists,  numerical  or  qualitative  marks,  or  levels  of  proficiency  such  as  advanced,  proficient, 
competent,  basic,  and  novice.   Sample  rubrics  are  included  in  several  of  the  sample  curriculum  packets. 

This  framework  recommends  that  multiple  assessments  be  used.  The  evaluation  process  includes  looking 
at  learning  from  three  perspectives:  the  self  (through  reflection,  journals,  self-reflection  in  portfolios), 
collaborative  others  (from  peers,  parents,  and  teachers,  through  conferences,  anecdotal  records,  grading), 
and  society  (institutional  measures  such  as  standardized  tests,  public  performances,  and  publications). 

Because  of  the  variety  of  grading  practices  in  Montana  schools,  summative  evaluation  of  student  progress 
has  been  left  to  the  schools  implementing  this  framework.  The  Office  of  Public  Instruction's  publication, 
Student  Assessment:  keys  to  improving  student  success  (1993),  contains  a  chapter  on  reporting 
systems  which  may  be  applicable  to  this  curriculum.  Using  a  portfolio  system  that  is  tied  to  achievement 
standards,  as  described  in  Assessment  Planning:  a  process  guide  with  three  design  options  (OPI, 
1993),  provides  another  approach  to  summative  evaluation.  A  sample  report  card  from  the  Minnesota 
Center  for  Arts  Education,  included  in  the  assessment  appendix,  may  also  provide  a  model  for  reporting 
student  progress  in  aesthetic  literacy  to  parents. 


Certification  and  Accreditation  Implications 

The  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction  has  spent  considerable  time  and  effort  in  creating  curriculum 
models  that  parallel  the  Montana  School  Accreditation  Standards.  Technically,  the  Office  of  Public 
Instruction  has  fulfilled  its  responsibility  for  writing  models  in  these  two  disciplines  by  publishing  a  Visual 
Arts  Curriculum  (1988)  and  the  Communication  Arts  Curriculum  Model  (1991).  However,  the 
standards  for  the  disciplines  themselves  are  prefaced  with  overarching  requirements  to  integrate  curriculum 
and  to  emphasize  cross-content  and  thinking  skills.  The  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  provides  a 
model  of  a  curriculum  that  crosses  disciplines  and  stresses  thinking  skills. 

Designed  to  give  schools  more  flexibility  and  to  emphasize  outcomes  rather  than  inputs,  the  Montana 
School  Accreditation  Standards  include  an  "Alternative  Standard,"  which  allows  a  school  to  "use  an 
alternative  to  any  standard,  section  of  standards,  or  the  entire  set  of  standards."  The  school  must  provide 
evidence  that  its  program  is  innovative  and  "clearly  equal  or  better  than  what  is  accomplished  by  the 
present  minimum  accreditation  rule(s)."  Few  schools  have  taken  advantage  of  this  flexibility.  When 
implementing  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy,  model  schools  may  very  well  need  to  identify 
alternative  schedules,  course  offerings,  student  loads,  and  curriculum  development  plans.  Perhaps  this 
framework  will  provide  the  incentive  to  use  the  alternative  standard  as  it  was  intended. 

This  framework,  therefore,  addresses  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  Montana  School  Accreditation 
Standards.  The  spirit  of  integrated  curriculum  and  cross-content  thinking  skills  is  addressed  by  the 
interdisciplinary  approach.  Efforts  to  address  the  program  standards  are  improved  by  expanding  upon  the 
present  Visual  Arts  Curriculum  to  include  the  performing  arts,  and  offering  an  English  framework  that 
emphasizes  the  literary  arts,  creativity,  performance,  and  aesthetics  rather  than  the  applied  English  that 
the  Communication  Arts  Curriculum  Model  stresses. 
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Teacher  preparation  and  certification  and  K-12  Accreditation  Standards  blur  the  lines  between  English  and 
fine  arts.  The  "Model  Learner  Goals"  of  the  Montana  School  Accreditation  Standards  for 
communication  arts  and  fine  arts  contain  many  overlapping  features.  Under  "Fine  Arts"  are  "Literary  Arts: 
poetry,  prose,  drama."  Although  the  "Model  Learner  Goals"  for  drama  are  listed  in  the  fine  arts  strand  of 
the  Accreditation  Standards,  teacher  certification  rules  require  that  in  order  to  teach  drama,  teachers  must 
have  an  English  endorsement  with  credits  in  drama,  or  be  certified  in  drama.  Almost  every  drama  teacher 
in  Montana  is  also  an  English  teacher.  These  blurred  lines  illustrate  the  need  for  this  framework  and 
encourage  an  interdisciplinary  approach  not  only  for  designing  courses,  but  also  for  redesigning  teacher 
preparation  standards. 

An  additional  high  school  graduation  requirement,  "one  unit  of  fine  arts,"  went  into  effect  in  Montana  in 
1992.  Technically,  students  can  meet  this  requirement  by  taking  any  entry-level  course  in  art,  music,  or 
drama.  But  most  students  are  limited  to  a  single  course  in  the  arts  because  of  the  constraints  of  their 
schedules.  Many  high  schools  need  assistance  in  order  to  develop  courses  that  would  allow  students  to 
study  fine  arts  without  specializing  in  one  type  of  performance  or  production.  This  framework  furnishes 
a  more  inviting  environment,  characterized  by  courses  based  upon  the  four  disciplines  of  art-history, 
criticism,  aesthetics,  and  production-which  engage  students  in  reading,  writing  and  critical  thinking.  By 
designing  such  courses,  providing  resources  and  training  for  the  teachers  of  these  courses,  and  supporting 
an  accreditation  mechanism  for  teachers  certified  in  any  of  the  humanities  to  facilitate  these  learning 
experiences,  the  framework  stimulates  systemic  change.  This  kind  of  change  encourages  a  broader  view 
of  course  design  that  meets  the  needs  of  students,  while  maintaining  world-class  standards  as  defined  by 
state  graduation  requirements! 

One  appendix  of  this  guide  contains  several  "scenarios"  which  describe  situations  that  could  arise  as 
schools  implement  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy.  During  the  operation  of  the  model  schools, 
other  such  situations  will  surface  and  real  solutions  to  these  dilemmas  will  be  proposed. 
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APPENDIX  A 


STANDARDS 


1 .  Content  Standards  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 

2.  Delivery  Standards  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 

3.  Bridging  the  Levels 


Content  Standards  for  Aesthetic  Literacy: 
Learning  in  Visual,  Literary  and  Performing  Arts 


Students  will  LEARN  to  Perceive  and  Analyze 

They  should  have  an  informed  acquaintance  with  exemplary  works  of  visual,  literary  and 
performing  arts  from  a  variety  of  cultures  and  historical  periods.    They  should  be  able  to  develop  and 
present  basic  analyses  of  works  of  art  from  structural,  historical,  and  cultural  perspectives,  and  from 
combinations  of  those  perspectives.    This  includes  the  ability  to  understand  and  evaluate  work  in  the 
various  arts  disciplines.    Students  will: 

•practice  effective  strategies  for  critical  listening,  reading  and  viewing 
•identify  basic  elements,  devices  and  characteristics  of  the  arts 
•expand  vocabulary  to  increase  understanding 
•compare  and  contrast  in  order  to  understand  and  evaluate 
•question,  think  and  respond  critically  and  creatively 

Students  will  LEARN  to  Communicate 

They  should  be  able  to  communicate  at  a  basic  level  in  dance,  music,  theater,  and  the  visual 
arts.    They  should  be  able  to  communicate  proficiently  in  the  language  arts  and  in  at  least  one  art 
form.  Students  will: 

•determine  audience  and  purpose 

•convey  meaning  and  expression  through  products  and  performances  in  the  arts 

•create  a  variety  of  products,  using  various  media,  genres  and  styles 

•purposefully  select  media,  images,  form  or  techniques 

•integrate  past  experiences/performances  to  generate  new  works 

•learn  processes  of  selection,  practice,  revision,  and  publication,  production,  or  performance 

Students  will  LEARN  to  Connect  Cultures  and  other  Content  Areas 

They  should  be  able  to  relate  various  types  of  arts  knowledge  and  skills  within  and  across  the 
arts  and  other  disciplines.    Students  will: 

•understand  cultures  through  language  and  the  arts 

•use  systematic  processes  to  gather  and  develop  knowledge 

•learn  problem-solving  skills  and  reasoning  techniques 

•use  skills  and  knowledge  in  creative  ways  across  disciplines 

•appreciate  and  understand  individuality  and  community 

Students  will  LEARN  to  Interact  and  Reflect 

They  should  develop  attributes  of  self-discipline,  cooperation,  responsibility,  and  reflectiveness 
in  the  performance,  production,  and  processes  of  the  arts.    Students  will: 

•collaborate  and  cooperate  effectively  with  others  for  publication,  performance,  or  production 

•initiate,  evaluate  and  adapt  to  change  as  necessary 

•communicate  personal  perceptions  in  appropriate  ways 

•relate  aesthetic  experiences  to  personal  knowledge 

•understand  the  arts  as  a  means  of  personal  and  community  enrichment 

•evaluate  own  work  and  work  of  others 


Delivery  Standards  for  Aesthetic  Literacy: 

Opportunities  for  Learning 
in  the  Visual,  Literary,  and  Performing  Arts 


The  opportunity  to  learn  is  dependent  upon  a  philosophical  base  which  nurtures  an  environment  conducive 
to  learning,  questioning,  experiencing  and  creating.  To  achieve  the  content  standards  set  forth  in  this 
Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy,  students  should  be  given  opportunities  to: 


Experience  a  rich  variety  of  texts,  forms,  and  works,  traditional  and  contemporary,  from 
a  variety  of  cultures 

Become  acquainted  with  exemplary  works  from  a  variety  of  cultures  and  historical  periods 

Engage  in  a  range  of  technological  forms  of  communication  to  understand  and  evaluate 
critically  the  conventions,  demands,  opportunities,  and  responsibilities  of  technologically- 
based  discourse 

Engage  productively  in  discussions  to  clarify  thoughts;  to  explore  issues,  feelings,  and 
experiences;  and  to  extend  understanding 

Propose  and  pursue  their  own  questions  about  language,  literature,  music,  drama,  dance, 
and  visual  arts 

Participate  purposefully  in  the  production  and  performance  of  the  arts 

Engage  in  meaningful  processes  that  include  selection,  practice,  revision,  and  publication, 
production,  or  performance 

Access  current  sources  of  information  and  displays  to  gather  and  develop  knowledge 

Employ  problem-solving  skills  and  reasoning  techniques 

Use  communication  and  artistic  skills  and  knowledge  in  creative  ways  across  disciplines 
and  in  meaningful  contexts 

Become  constructive  and  critical  members  of  a  community  of  interactive,  creative  learners 

Pursue  their  special  gifts  and  interests  through  co-curricular  offerings  such  as  drama, 
speech,  debate,  journalism,  literary  and  art  publications,  performing  groups,  and 
humanities 

Use  their  skills  in  the  community  and  in  the  world 


BRIDGING  THE  LEVELS 
Using  the  Framework  to  Meet  Local  Learner  Goals 

The  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  is  just  that:  a  framework.  Like  the 
framing  stage  in  construction,  it  goes  beyond  the  design  of  a  blueprint  to  provide 
the  basic  outlines  for  a  structured  curriculum,  but  is  by  no  means  a  finished  product. 
The  construction  yet  to  come  occurs  at  the  local  level,  where  the  design  and  structure 
of  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  are  completed  with  local  materials — school 
curriculum  goals,  community  priorities,  and  area  resources. 

The  Montana  School  Accreditation  Standards  require  that  local  districts  develop 
learner  goals  for  both  English  and  the  arts  which  comply  with  the  program  goals  in  the 
state  standards.  Because  those  locally  developed  learner  goals  are — and  should  be — 
unique  to  each  community,  this  Framework  makes  no  attempt  to  choose  or  recommend 
any  particular  local  learner  goals.  Rather,  the  Framework  provides  a  logical  bridge  to 
span  the  distance  between  specific,  locally  developed  learner  goals  and  the  broad 
content  standards  of  the  Framework.  That  bridge  is  the  achievement  standards, 
samples  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  "Learn"  column  of  the  curriculum  cycles. 

These  achievement  standards  in  the  "Learn"  columns  of  the  model  curriculum  cycles 
are  drawn  from  the  National  Standards  for  Arts  Education  and  Montana's  model 
learner  goals  for  communication  arts,  found  in  the  appendices  of  the  Montana  School 
Accreditation  Standards.  Achievement  standards  are  measurable  ways  in  which 
students  may  demonstrate  the  knowledge,  skills,  or  abilities  comprised  by  the  content 
standard.  Because  achievement  standards  are  more  specific  than  content  standards, 
but  usually  less  specific  than  most  local  learner  goals,  they  operate  as  the  bridge 
which  connects  local  goals  with  state  and  national  standards. 

The  following  samples  chart  three  ways  that  local  learner  goals,  achievement 
standards,  and  content  standards  can  be  connected. 

•  Sample  A  uses  the  model  curriculum  cycle,  "Celebrating  Life,"  to  illustrate  two 
things:  (1)  how  achievement  standards  in  the  model  cycles  reflect  state  and 
national  standards  and  (2)  how  local  learner  goals  may  be  connected  to  the 
Framework's  content  standards  by  state  learner  goals  and  national  achievement 
standards.  In  some  cases,  the  achievements  standards  are  exact  duplications  of 
state  and  national  standards;  in  others,  they  are  blended  or  adapted  to  fit  the 
particular  curriculum  cycle  or  content  standard. 

•  Sample  B  illustrates  how  Montana's  model  learner  goals  for  communication  arts 
and  national  achievement  standards  for  the  arts  guide  the  integration  of  similar 
skills  and  abilities  across  the  arts  and  language  arts. 

•  Sample  C  uses  Montana's  model  learner  goals  in  Media  and  Thinking  to 
illustrate  how  the  extension  of  local  learner  goals  can  ensure  that  students  do 
not  merely  acquire  skills  or  "demonstrate  mastery,"  but  continually  expand  upon 
and  develop  skills  and  knowledge. 


IIP 

SAMPLE  A 

(Connecting  Local  Learner  Goals  with  Content  Standards) 
Based  on  Elementary  Curriculum  Cycle,  "Celebrating  Life" 

["content 
1  standard:  ' 

1 

•    Identify  basic  elements,  devices,  and  characteristics  of  the  arts 

j|      *    Achievement 

Standard  #1:  •    identify  the  sounds  of  a  variety  of  instruments 

National  Achievement  Standard,    K-4  Music  6(d),  p.  28 

|j         Local 

^^   Learner  Goal:      •    distinguish  among  brass,  woodwind  and 

percussion  instruments 


Achievement 

Standard  #2:  •    identify  and  describe  in  simple  terms  the  ways  that  the 
musical  composers  convey  joy  in  the  encountered  works 

National  Achievement  Standards  (Blended),    K-4  Music  6(a)  and  9(d),  pp.  28-29 

Local 

Learner  Goal:      •    cite  and  explain  the  effects  of  repeated  musical 

phrases  and  changes  in  meter  and  dynamics 


Achievement 


#mM^  standard  #3:  •    identify  and  describe  the  materials,  techniques,  and  processes 

used  in  the  visual  artworks  encountered 

National  Achievement  Standards  (Blended),    K-4  Visual  Arts  1(a)  and  1(b),  p.  33 

1         Local 

%m      Learner  Goal:      •    recognize  the  differences  between  watercolor,  oil, 

and  acrylic  paintings 

L^l    Achievement 

wf  Standard  #4:  •    identify  basic  language  devices  in  literary  works 

Montana  Learner  Goal,  Primary  Literature  (e),  p.  4 

I    Local 

Learner  Goal:      •    cite  examples  of  effective  word  choice  and  concrete 

imagery  in  Japanese  haiku 

Note:  These  examples  of  local  learner  goals  are  simply  illustrative;  they  represent 

only  a  fraction  of  the  measurable  student  learning  which  falls  under  the  content 
standard,  "identify  basic  elements,  devices,  and  characteristics  of  the  arts." 


m 


Citation  Montana  Learner  Goal,  Primary     Literature      (e),  p.  4 

Communication  Arts  Curriculum  Model  Level  Section  Item  Page 


National  Achievement  Standard,      K-4  Music  6(d),         p.  28 

National  Standards  for  Arts  Education  Level  Section  Item  Page 


liiiiiiiiiii 


SAMPLE  B 

(Integrating  Achievement  Standards  for  Arts  and  English) 
Upper  Elementary  Students 

I  CONTENT 
j  STANDARD: 

•    Practice  effective  strategies  for  critical  listening,  reading,  and  viewing . 

Achievement 
wmrnm^   Standard  #1:         •    Adjust  listening  style  to  purpose  and  context 


Learner  Goals:    •    develop  a  "listening  set":  anticipate  meaning, 

ons,  and  visualize  what  is  hea 

Montana  Learner  Goal,  Primary  Listening  (b),  p.  3 


™  ignore  distractions,  and  visualize  what  is  heard 


•  increase  attentiveness  by  predicting  and  reviewing 
parts  of  the  message/performance 

Montana  Learner  Goal.  Primary  Listening  (e).  p.  4 

•  respond  to  what  is  heard  by  giving  verbal  and 
nonverbal  feedback 

Montana  Learner  Goal,  Intermediate  Listening  (b),  p.  7 

Achievement 


WMMm 

¥    Standard  #2:         •     Use  a  reading  style  suited  to  the  reading  purpose 
I 

Learner  Goals:    •    use  word  attack  strategies  and  context  clues  to  aid 

comprehension  of  written  material 

Montana  Learner  Goal,  Intermediate  Reading  (b).  p.  6 
I 


adapt  fluency,  rate,  and  style  of  reading  to  the 


purpose  of  the  material 


Montana  Learner  Goal,  Intermediate  Reading  (c),  p.  6 


&       fc 


•    read  at  sight  simple  melodies  in  both  the  treble  and 
base  clefs 

National  Achievement  Standard,    5-8  Music  5(b).  p.  44 
1 

Achievement 
mmxjp   Standard  #3:  •     Use  effective  strategies  for  perceiving  visual  messages 

Learner  Goal:      •    construct  meaning  by  actively  attending  to  subject 

matter  and  the  methods  of  presentation  in 
visual  art,  film,  dance,  or  drama 

Synthesized  from  National  Arts  Standards.  5-8.  Dance  3,  p.  40; 

Music  8(a).  p.  45;  Theater  7,  p.  48;  Visual  Arts  3.  p.  50: 

and  Montana  Learner  Goal,  Primary  Media  (a),  p.  2 


SAMPLE  C 

(Using  Achievement  Standards  and  Learner  Goals 
To  Encourage  Continuing  Development) 


Content  Standard: 


use  systematic  processes  to  gather  and  develop  knowledge 

Systematic  Process  #1:  Applied  Research 


ELEMENTARY  LEVEL 

INTERMEDIATE  LEVEL 

ADVANCED  LEVEL 

Examine  the  work  of  visual,  literary  or 

Examine  the  work  of  visual,  literary  or 

Examine  the  work  of  visual,  literary  or 

performance  art  to  find  areas  in  which 

performance  art  to  find  areas  which 

performance  art  to  find  areas  which  inspire 

further  information  would 

further  research 

deepen  understanding 

•  Find  contextual  clues  to  historical, 

•  Recognize  cultural,  historical, 

•    Identify  people,  places,  times. 

cultural  and  scientific  information 

philosophical,  symbolic,  aesthetic,  and 

and  events  in  encountered  works  which 

which  may  enhance  understanding  of 

scientific  allusions  which  further 

lend  themselves  to  further  research 

encountered  work 

research  may  render  more  meaningful 

Identify  possible  sources  for  the 

Identify  and  predict  the  usefulness  of  a 

Identify  and  prioritize  on  the  basis  of 

desired  information 

variety  of  sources  for  the 

predicted  usefulness  a  variety  of  sources  for 

desired  information 

the  desired  information 

•    Know  the  basic  print  and  nonprint 

information  sources,  such  as  interviews. 

•    List  and  describe  the  formats  of  charts, 

•  List  and  explain  the  advantages  and 

audiocassettes,  videocassettes. 

tables,  maps,  specialized  reference 

disadvantages  of  such  information 

magazine  articles,  books,  and 

materials  (atlases,  quotation  books, 

sources  as  specialized  reference 

encyclopediae 

etc.),  magazines,  books,  CD-Rom,  and 

materials,  journals,  computerized 

computer  bulletin  boards. 

bulletin  boards  and  document  services, 
CD-Rom,  data  bases  and  spreadsheets 

Use  knowledge  of  how  the  information 

Use  knowledge  of  how  the  information 

Use  knowledge  of  how  each  information 

source  works  to  access 

source  works  to  access 

source  works  to  access 

desired  information 

desired  information 

desired  information 

•  Prepare  questions,  take  notes,  and 

•  Interpret  charts,  tables,  graphs,  and 

•    Use  indices  and  user's  guides  to  find 

tape-record  oral  interviews 

maps 

information  in  print  sources 

•  Operate  audiotape  and  videotape 

•  Use  indices  and  user's  guides  to  find 

•    Access  information  on  CD-Roms, 

recorders 

information  in  specialized  reference 

computerized  bulletin  boards  and 

materials 

document  services,  data  bases  and 

•  Use  library  systems  to  find  print 

spreadsheets 

information  in  periodicals,  book 

•    Access  information  on  CD-Roms  and 

collections,  and  reference  materials 

computerized  bulletin  boards 

Evaluate  the  usefulness  of 

accessed  information                             '  W 

Evaluate  the  usefulness  of 

Evaluate  the  usefulness  and  the 

accessed  information                         -  ' \. 

effectiveness  of  the  accessed 

information 

•  Determine  whether  information  is 

•    Evaluate  the  practical  aspects  of  the 

understandable  and  practical  for  one's 

accessed  information 

•    Explain  the  relevance,  timeliness, 

purposes  (e.g.,  too  cumbersome,  too 

credibility,  objectivity,  and 

expensive,  too  long) 

•    Determine  the  relevance  of  the  accessed 

comprehensiveness  of  parts  of  an 

information  to  one's  purposes 

information  collection  and  the 
accessed  information  as  a  collection 

•    Explain  whether  the  information  is 

current  and  whether  timeliness  is  a 

factor  in  its  usefulness 

Use  research  to  extend  understanding 

Use  research  to  extend  understanding 

Use  research  to  extend  understanding 

of  encountered  works                 8882B8S2SS.; 

of  encountered  works              mmmti^ 

of  encountered  works 

•    Make  connections  between  researched 

•    Use  researched  information  to  explain 

•    Use  researched  information  to  explain 

cultures  and  traditions  and  the 

historical,  cultural,  and  scientific 

philosophical,  symbolic,  aesthetic. 

encountered  work 

aspects  of  encountered  work 

historical,  cultural,  and  scientific  allusions 
in  the  encountered  work  and  to  relate  these 
allusions  to  the  work  as  a  whole 

*  Achievement  Standards  ai 

■e  in  bold  print;  Learner  Goals  for  e 

ach  standard  are  in  plain  print. 

APPENDIX  B 


1.  ABSTRACTS  OF  THE  CURRICULUM  CYCLES 


Elementary  Curriculum  Cycles 

Imagination 

Balance 

Ties  That  Bind:  Universal  Stories 

Celebrating  Life 

Dressing  Up 

Author!  Author! 

Middle  School  Curriculum  Cycles 

Tradition:  The  1940s 

Beautiful  Tools:  The  Automobile 

Powwow 

The  Glory  That  Was  Greece 

Courtship 

Suffering 

What's  So  Funny 

High  School  Curriculum  Cycles 

Culture  Through  A  Moving  Lens:  Film  as  Art 

Self-Portrait 

Tragedy 

Adaptation 

Montana  Dialogue 

Renaissance 

Beauty:  In  the  Eye  of  the  Beholder? 

Adaptable  Curriculum  Cycles 

The  Visiting  Artist 

Concert 

Theater 

Dance  Workshop 

Pottery  Workshop 

Historical  Museum 

Restoration/Renovaton  =  Reinvention? 


2.  SAMPLE  OF  A  CURRICULUM  CYCLE 

3.  MAKING  CONNECTIONS  WITH  MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE 


Abstracts  of  the  Model  Curriculum  Cycles 


Elementary  Curriculum  Cycles 

Imagination 

Throughout  history  people  have  created  stories  to  explain  the  natural  phenomena  they  see  around  them. 
These  imaginative  tales  serve  a  dual  purpose  of  providing  entertainment  and  explaining  reality.  Often  the 
division  of  purpose  is  blurred.  "Pourquoi"  (why)  stories  provide  an  insight  into  the  way  past  cultures 
understood  their  world.  Modern  scientific  developments  may  provide  a  more  accurate  explanation  of  the 
phenomena,  but  the  tales  are  artistic  and  entertaining.  What  are  the  distinctions  between  scientific 
hypotheses  and  creative  storytelling? 

In  this  cycle,  students  may  encounter  stories  and  storytellers  from  their  own  communities.  They  learn  how 
other  cultures  explained  objects  and  events  for  which  the  science  of  the  time  had  no  better  explanation, 
and  they  create  their  own  imaginative  explanation  for  some  natural,  perhaps  local,  phenomenon. 

Balance 

How  is  balance  used  through  various  art  forms:  dance,  music,  visual,  literary  and  performance?  What 
is  it  and  why  must  the  artist  be  concerned  with  the  balance  of  his/her  work?  When  is  it  preferable  to 
employ  imbalance?  Students  explore  how  balance  is  an  integral  and  essential  element  common  to  all  art 
forms.  Students  create  works  which  explore  balance  and  imbalance  to  raise  their  appreciation  for  how 
balance  exerts  its  force  on  artist  and  audience. 

Ties  That  Bind:    Universal  Stories 

How  do  the  arts  reflect  culture?  What  do  we  share  with  other  cultures,  past  and  present?  Stories  with 
similar  themes  exist  in  various  cultures  around  the  world.  "Cinderella"  and  the  Native  American  tale 
"Scarface"  share  common  ground.  Students  encountering  stories  like  these  explore  the  similarity  of  their 
own  culture  to  other  cultures.  Local  folk  artists  from  various  ethnic  backgrounds  can  demonstrate  their 
art  as  students  seek  commonality  and  ties  that  bind. 

Celebrating  Life 

How  does  art  help  us  celebrate  the  joys  we  find  in  nature?  We  are  familiar  with  the  joy  we  experience 
when  we  take  a  walk,  smell  a  flower,  watch  the  sun  set,  or  view  a  landscape  or  seascape.  Inspired  by 
such  experiences  in  the  world  around  them,  artists  have  created  poems,  paintings,  symphonies  and 
dances.  Nature  is  the  source  for  much  of  our  own  artistic  creation.  How  do  the  creation  of  art  and  the 
experience  of  nature  enhance  each  other?  How  does  our  artistic  creation  enrich  or  deepen  our  experience 
of  joy? 

Works  inspired  by  nature  that  evoke  strong  emotional  responses  in  young  students  are  used  as  a 
springboard  for  the  students'  own  creations  based  on  their  joyful  encounters  with  the  natural  world. 

Dressing  Up 

If  one  visualizes  a  knight,  princess,  urchin,  farmer,  soldier,  clown  or  swimmer,  he  or  she  immediately  sees 
the  clothing  worn  by  such  a  person.  Clothing  defines  the  wearer--who  he  or  she  is  and  what  he  or  she 
does.  Whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  we  express  something  about  ourselves  by  the  clothing  we  choose  to 
wear,  and  understanding  what  we  express  by  our  clothing  can  help  us  understand  ourselves.    Exploring 


the  distinction  between  clothing  and  costume  provides  students  new  understanding  of  themselves,  as  well 
as  the  art  they  encounter  throughout  their  lives.  Encounters  with  clothing  in  theater  and  museums,  as  well 
as  contemporary  garb,  transfer  to  students'  use  of  costume  in  their  own  theatrical  production. 

Author!  Author! 

Communities  throughout  Montana  are  homes  to  writers.  Local  writers  provide  encounters  for  students  so 
they  can  discover  where  writers  get  their  ideas,  what  inspires  them  to  write,  and  how  they  practice  their 
craft.  Students  familiarize  themselves  with  the  writer's  work,  meet  the  writer,  discover  that  writers  are  not 
disembodied  consciousnesses  and  learn  that  they  themselves  can  create  literature  of  their  own. 


Middle  School  Curriculum  Cycles 


Tradition:   The  1940s 

Connecting  to  a  specific  culture  and  time  can  provide  insight  into  our  present.  This  cycle  guides  students 
through  a  number  of  encounters  with  the  art  of  the  1940s.  As  students  connect  the  historical  events  and 
milieu  to  the  works  they  view,  hear,  and  read,  they  discover  connections  between  artifact  and  history, 
between  themselves  and  their  world. 

Beautiful  Tools:   The  Automobile 

In  this  curriculum  cycle,  students  will  focus  on  the  aesthetic  elements  that  contribute  to  a  car's  desirability 
or  saleability  and  how  automobiles  have  influenced  our  lives.  After  encountering  a  variety  of  classic  cars, 
students  seek  to  discover  the  common  aesthetically  pleasing  elements  and  convey  those  through  their 
original  creation  in  another  form  such  as  mime,  video  or  music. 

Powwow 

Prior  to  encountering  a  powwow,  students  examine  Native  American  culture  and  history  to  place  the 
experience  in  context.  Native  American  dancers  and  musicians  might  be  guests  in  the  classroom  to  help 
students  begin  their  inquiry  into  understanding  how  art  helps  people  celebrate.  Encountering  the  powwow 
first  hand,  students  identify  and  describe  the  elements  of  Native  American  music  and  explain  how  the 
elements  make  the  work  unique  and  interesting.  They  compare  the  characteristics  of  celebrations  in 
Native  American  culture  with  those  of  other  cultures  and  explain  how  elements,  artistic  processes,  and 
organizational  principles  are  used  in  distinctive  ways  in  various  Native  American  arts. 

As  students  write  in  their  journals  and  sketch  books,  they  also  create  brochures,  sculptures,  musical 
performances,  dances  and  artifacts  of  their  own  which  express  their  understanding  of  the  powwow  and 
how  art  functions  to  celebrate  life.  They  use  the  aesthetic  criteria  they  develop  to  evaluate  their  own  and 
others'  performances  and  creations. 

The  Glory  That  Was  Greece 

The  reading  and  study  of  Greek  myths  serves  as  the  springboard  for  students  to  produce  a  Greek 
celebration.  Students  learn  about  the  civilization  that  spawned  the  art  and  learn  to  collaborate  to  produce 
a  celebration  of  the  Greeks  with  dramatic,  musical,  and  athletic  performances,  a  feast  and  awards.  Skills 
in  reading,  speaking,  writing,  music  and  performance  are  developed  through  this  process. 


Courtship 

"What  do  you  get  when  you  fall  in  love?" 

You  only  get  a  pin  to  burst  your  bubble." 

This  and  other  answers  to  the  questions  are  explored  as  students  encounter  ballads,  poetry,  and  paintings 

having  to  do  with  love  and  courtship.   The  subject  of  courtship  and  love  allows  students  to  examine  their 

own  attitudes  as  they  experience  how  artists  have  represented  courtship.     Students  express  their 

developing  perspective  through  dance,  poetry,  visual  art,  and  acting. 

Suffering 

Producing  the  play,  "The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank,"  is  a  collaborative  student  effort  undertaken  as  they 
examine  the  theme  of  suffering  in  this  curriculum  cycle.  Students  learn  to  work  cooperatively  and  analyze 
the  collaborative  process,  to  interpret  various  works  of  art  and  to  express  their  personal  responses  to 
works  which  carry  the  theme  of  human  suffering.  Works  like  Michelangelo's  "Pieta,"  Picasso's  "Guernica," 
and  Black  spirituals  provide  encounters  for  students  as  they  examine  why  people  suffer  and  how  suffering 
shapes  them. 

What's  So  Funny? 

From  the  sixteen-million-dollar  David  Letterman  to  the  disgusting,  pyrotechnic  Beavis  and  Butthead,  people 
seek  out  that  which  amuses  them.  What  makes  things  humorous?  How  do  the  arts  amuse?  Students 
in  this  curriculum  cycle  encounter  Rube  Goldberg  drawings,  early  cartoons,  comedic  films  and  novelty 
music,  as  well  as  Ogden  Nash  and  Shel  Silverstein  poems,  before  launching  off  into  publishing  their  own 
humor  magazine,  comic  scenes,  and  parodies.  Along  the  way,  they  learn  how  to  select  and  use  subjects, 
media  and  techniques;  adapt  communication  to  audience  and  purpose;  improvise  and  refine  dialogue; 
create  characters;  adapt  and  perform  music.  As  students  reflect  upon  their  creations  and  explain  their 
interpretations  and  artistic  choices,  they  will  learn  to  communicate  their  personal  perceptions  and  establish 
a  set  of  informed  criteria  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  various  creations. 


High  School  Curriculum  Cycles 

Culture  Through  a  Moving  Lens:    Film  as  Art 

The  study  of  film,  as  presented  in  this  curriculum  cycle,  could  consume  a  high  school  semester  course  in 
Fine  Arts  or  English.  Students  investigate  how  and  when  film  becomes  an  artistic  endeavor.  This  cycle 
teaches  students  to  observe,  interpret  and  evaluate  the  elements  that  make  a  quality  film  and  it  provides 
the  opportunity  for  students  to  attain  the  technical  skills  of  this  culturally  important  art  form. 

The  most  significant  encounter  in  this  cycle  is  viewing  the  videotape  series,  "The  American  Cinema,"  since 
it  provides  the  background  information  for  the  development  of  critical  viewing  skills.  The  careful  film 
analysis  of  at  least  one  feature-length  Hollywood  production  is  another  essential  component  of  this  cycle. 
These  encounters  will  provide  a  foundation  as  students  learn  to  carry  out  their  own  film  projects. 

All  students  should  participate  in  creating  a  script  and/or  filming  a  project.  Using  the  experts  on  the  school 
staff  and  within  the  community  can  enhance  the  work  of  training  and  directing  the  student  production.  This 
cycle  can  incorporate  lecture,  labs,  research,  individual  and  cooperative  projects,  seminars,  and 
workshops. 


Self-Portrait 

Because  high  school  students  are  especially  concerned  with  discovering  and  developing  an  identity  and 
in  understanding  who  they  are,  this  cycle  is  particularly  relevant.  Various  works  of  dance,  literature  and 
music  serve  as  a  springboard  into  the  inquiry  and  into  the  creation  of  works  expressing  their  uniqueness. 

Tragedy:   What  is  There  That  is  Really  "To  Die  For?" 

This  cycle  allows  students  to  discover  and  explore  the  elements  of  tragedy  and  to  view  how  these 
elements  have  been  presented  in  the  arts.  The  encounters  reveal  to  students  how  others  have  chosen 
to  deal  with  tragic  situations.  Students  create  works  which  embody  their  own  personal  interpretations  of 
tragedy. 

Adaptation 

How  does  one  work  of  art  influence  art  in  other  mediums?  This  cycle  explores  this  question  using  the 
musical,  "Sunday  in  the  Park  with  George"  and  the  Seurat  painting,  "A  Sunday  on  the  Island  of  La  Grande 
Jatte."  This  very  specific  cycle  might  serve  as  a  framework  for  creating  other  encounters  where  students 
explore  how  art  is  adapted  from  one  medium  to  another  and  then  rate  adaptations  of  their  own. 

Montana  Dialogue 

This  cycle  is  relevant  to  all  Montana  students  because  it  encourages  them  to  discover  the  essence  of 
Montana  and  to  discover  themselves  as  integral  elements  in  the  preservation  and  continuation  of  that 
essence.  Local  writers,  artists,  musicians,  and  storytellers  model,  share,  guide  and  help  direct  students 
in  their  inquiry. 

The  Renaissance:   Mankind  Discovers  Its  Soul 

Through  the  encounter  of  two  Renaissance  dramas,  students  experience  the  flavor  and  essence  of  the 
Renaissance  mind  and  spirit,  as  well  as  become  aware  of  the  discoveries  that  contributed  greatly  to  the 
advancement  of  a  modern  society.  Students  focus  on  how  the  profusion  of  literary  and  artistic 
accomplishments  of  this  period  capture  and  reflect  the  society's  devotion  to  learning,  discovery,  the  arts 
and  humanity. 

Beauty:   In  the  Eye  of  the  Beholder? 

If  art  is  not  merely  beautiful,  then  what  motivates  its  production?  Why  is  recognizing  beauty  and  having 
beauty  in  our  lives  important  to  us?  This  cycle  encourages  students  to  examine  where  our  notions  of  what 
is  beautiful  originate  and  to  develop  their  own  aesthetic  senses. 


Adaptable  Curriculum  Cycles 


Concert  Workshop 

The  preferred  encounter  for  this  cycle  is  attending  a  real  concert  in  a  real  theater.  Through  this  encounter, 
students  will  see  a  school  activity  extended  to  a  real  world  situation.  As  students  observe  and  discuss  the 
varied  talents  of  others,  they  gain  awareness  of  the  value  of  their  own  unique  and  diverse  talents  both  on 
and  behind  the  concert  stage.  This  cycle  encourages  students  to  become  good  audiences  and  to  enhance 
their  enjoyment  and  learning  while  listening  to  a  live  musical  concert. 


Theater 

This  curriculum  cycle  uses  the  efforts  of  many  students  to  produce  one  theatrical  performance.  Students 
encounter  a  filmed  version  of  a  theatrical  performance  or  attend  a  performance  as  an  aesthetic  encounter, 
but  the  emphasis  here  is  on  the  collaboratively  produced  production.  Students  will  read  and  interpret 
through  practice,  performance,  publicity  and  reflection  of  past  performance. 

Dance  Workshop 

How  does  a  dance  piece  communicate  an  idea,  theme,  or  emotion?  Throughout  this  cycle,  students  keep 
a  journal  and  sketch  book  with  sketches,  notes  and  reflections  on  dance  as  an  artistic  medium.  They 
encounter  a  live  dance  performance  and  view  video  recordings  of  other  dances  to  derive  and  articulate 
an  answer  to  the  focus  question.  Students  create  in  the  medium,  as  well  as  in  visual  and  literary  art  as 
they  demonstrate  their  ability  to  work  alone  and  in  groups. 

Pottery  Workshop 

Students  create  functional  and  nonfunctional  pottery  and  personal  artifacts  using  traditional  decorative 
techniques  to  create  images  in  clay  as  they  seek  an  answer  to  the  question,  "What  makes  pottery  an  art 
form?"  Visits  with  professional  potters  and  explorations  of  many  cultures'  pottery  help  students  develop 
and  articulate  their  answers  to  this  question.  Students  expand  their  technical  vocabulary  and  learn  to 
analyze  what  makes  a  medium  technique  and  process  effective  or  not  effective.  A  culminating  activity 
might  be  to  write  a  poem  which  uses  the  making  of  pottery  as  the  central  metaphor  of  an  idea  about  the 
creative  process. 

Historical  Museum 

Many  Montana  communities  have  a  museum,  an  aesthetic  encounter  waiting  to  happen.  This  curriculum 
cycle  employs  this  community  resource  so  that  students  can  learn  to  analyze  how  lifestyle,  customs,  and 
outlooks  can  be  conveyed  by  objects  such  as  artifacts,  print  materials,  art,  and  photographs.  Students 
will  articulate  their  understanding  by  creating  their  own  exhibits,  guide  books,  and  musical  and  dance 
performances.  They  will  gain  skills  in  communication  and  confidence  as  they  present  their  creations  to 
an  audience. 

Restoration/Renovation  =  Reinvention? 

What  is  the  difference  between  restoration  and  renovation?  When  do  they  become  reinvention?  What 
is  the  purpose  of  restoring  original  art?  If  criteria  are  used  during  these  processes,  what  are  they  and  are 
they  legitimate?  As  students  explore  these  thorny  issues  by  visiting  renovated  buildings  or  viewing 
restored  art,  they  will  also  be  questioning  some  of  the  basic  premises  of  art  itself. 

The  encounters  of  the  cycle  will  vary  depending  on  the  setting  of  the  school.  Local  restorations  can  then 
be  compared  to  restorations  described  in  books  or  films.  Once  the  students  become  involved  in  their  own 
restoration  efforts,  the  photographic  exhibit,  they  will  again  wrestle  with  the  conflicts  between  restoring  and 
reinventing  the  past. 

This  cycle  is  especially  tied  to  the  community,  from  the  encounters  to  the  creation  of  an  exhibit  based  on 
photographs  from  the  community  itself.  The  cycle  moves  from  a  seminar  and  field  trip  to  concentrated 
workshop  based  on  photography.  Local  photographers  can  share  their  skills  with  students  as  they  help 
with  the  restoration,  retouching  and  tinting  processes. 


SELF-PORTRAIT  -  High  School  Level 


FOCUS  QUESTIONS:  How  does  one  be  true  to  self?  At  what  price? 
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ENCOUNTER 

LEARN 

CREATE 

Perceive  and  Analyze 

•   Keep  a  journal  and  a  sketchbook  with 

•     Study  advertising  as  a  portrait  of  the 

•  Describe  the  elements  of  a  given  visual, 

entries  on  selfhood,  portraiture,  and  the 
encountered  works 

individual,  focusing  on  the  accuracy 

literary,  or  musical  work  of  art  and  analyze 

or  inaccuracy  of  the  image 

what  makes  it  unique,  interesting,  and 
expressive 

•     View  self-portraits  of  such  visual 

artists  as  Van  Gogh,  Brueghel, 

•  Identify  and  explain  the  intention  of  the 

Rembrandt,  and  Durer,  and  research 

author,  performer,  artist,  photographer,  or 

their  lives 

musician  and  explore  how  that  intention 
influenced  her/his  methods 

•     Read  about  the  search  for  self  in 

Joyce's  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as 
a  Young  Man,  Hesse's  Siddhartha, 

•  Compare  and  contrast  literary  and  visual 
artworks  in  terms  of  their  subject,  form. 
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and  Khalo's  "Belle  of  Amherst" 

and  methods 

•     View  dramatic  portraiture  in 

•  Identify  the  structures  and  forms  of  literary 

Raphael  Christie's  Charlie  Russell 

works  and  explain  how  they  contribute  to 
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yarns  and  Hal  Holbrook's 

meaning 
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Mark  Twain 

•  Identify  and  explain  devices  used  to  provide 
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•     Listen  to  the  musical  themes  for 

unity  and  variety  or  tension  and  release  in  a 

characters  in  the  soundtracks  from 

musical  work 

Star  Wars  and  "Peter  and  the  Wolf 

•  Analyze  the  physical,  emotional,  and  social 

•     Read  about  visions  quests  in  excerpts 

dimensions  of  the  characters  in  the  self- 

from  Welch's  Fool's  Crow,  Neihart's 

portraits  studied 

Black  Elk  Speaks,  Plenty  Coups, 

and  Joseph  Campbell 

•  Demonstrate  insight  into  the  artists'  self- 
concepts,  citing  details  from  their  works  to 
support  interpretations 

ENCOUNTER 

LEARN 
Communicate 

CREATE 

•  Choose  a  subject,  form,  and  tone  to  achieve 

•     Write  a  personal  essay  exploring  a 

intended  effect  in  essay  and  soliloquy 

formative  experience 

•  Use  the  writing  process  to  generate  ideas  and 

revise  drafts  over  time,  evaluating  what  is 

•     Write  and  perform  a  personal 

gained  and  lost  in  revision 

soliloquy 

•  Apply  language  skills  with  skill  and 

•     Use  puppets  for  role  playing 

sensitivity  in  the  essay  and  soliloquy 

•  Create  and  sustain  authentic  character  and 

•     Create  and  perform  a  mime  of  a 

situation  in  mime 

significant  personal  experience  or  trait 

•  Apply  media,  techniques  and  process  in  the 

visual  arts  with  the  skill  and  sensitivity  to 

•     Sculpt  personal  masks 

achieve  the  intended  effect 

•     Paint  a  self-portrait 

•  Select  and  use  organizational  principles  and 

functions  to  solve  specific  visual  arts 

•     Create  a  collage  to  represent  self 

problems 

•  Perform  technical  skills  in  movement. 

demonstrating  clarity,  musicality,  and 

•     Choreograph  an  expression  of  self 

stylis  tic  nuance 

to  an  instrumental  song 

•  Create  dance  movements  that  successfully 

communicate  an  idea,  situation,  or  feeling 

•  Improvise  and  adapt  melodies,  demonstrating 

•     Compose  or  adapt  a  melody  as  a 

creativity  in  using  the  elements  of  music  for 

personal  theme 

expressive  effect 

•  Sing  or  play  music  expressively,  using 

•     Perform  a  musical  selection  that 

dynamics,  phrasing  and  interpretation 

represents  a  personal  trait  or 
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effectively 

experience 

ENCOUNTER 


Recall . . . 

•  Advertising  images 

•  The  self-portraits  of  Van  Gogh, 
Brueghel,  Rembrandt,  and  Durer    I 

•  Joyce's  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist     ' 
as  a  Young  Man,  Hesse's 
Siddhartha,  and  Khalo's  "Belle     ! 
of  Amherst"  I 


Dramatic  portraitures 

The  musical  themes  for  characters 
in  Star  Wars  and  "Peter  and 
the  Wolf 

Visions  quests 
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LEARN 


Connect  Cultures  and  Other  Content  Areas 

•  Compare  and  contrast  the  self-concept  of  an 
artist,  author,  or  musician  with  her/his  public 
or  historical  image 

•  Analyze  the  pressures  of  society  on  the 
individual  and  compare  how  the  encountered 
individuals  responded  to  these  pressures 

•  Classify  a  particular  artist's  self-portrait 

by  genre  or  style  and  by  historical  period  or 
culture 

•  Compare  how  the  theme  of  self-concept  is 
treated  in  works  from  various  media,  cultures, 
and  historical  periods 

•  Identify  and  compare  the  lives,  works,  and 
influence  of  artists  in  various  cultures  and 
historical  periods 

•  Explain  ways  in  which  an  understanding  of 
subjects  like  advertising  and  history  enrich 
one's  understanding  of  works  of  art 

Interact  and  Reflect 

•  Construct  social  meanings  from  the  works 
encountered  and  relate  these  to  current 
personal,  social,  and  political  issues 

•  Express  responses  to  and  personal  preferences 
in  the  work  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  specific 
aspects  of  the  works  encountered 


CREATE 


ENCOUNTER 


Revisit . . . 

•  Advertising  images 

•  The  self-portraits  of  Van  Gogh, 
Brueghel,  Rembrandt,  and  Durer 

•  Joyce's  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist 
as  a  Young  Man,  Hesse's 
Siddhartha,  and  Khalo's  "Belle 
of  Amherst" 

•  Dramatic  portraitures 

•  The  musical  themes  for  characters 
in  Star  Wars  and  "Peter  and 

the  Wolf 

•  Visions  quests 


LEARN 


Interact  and  Reflect  (continued) 

•  Demonstrate  an  understanding  of  how 
personal  experience  influences  interpretation 

•  Justify  interpretations  and  artistic  decisions 

•  Reflect  on  how  artworks  differ  visually, 
spatially,  temporally,  and  functionally,  and 
describe  how  these  are  related  to  history  and 
culture 

•  Experiment  with  multiple  solutions  to  an 
aesthetic  problem,  evaluating  what  is  lost  and 
gained  with  each  alternative 

•  Reflect  on  various  interpretations  of  the 
works  encountered  as  a  means  of 
understanding  and  evaluating 

•  Engage  in  discussion  to  clarify  thoughts, 
explore  issues,  feelings,  and  experiences; 
and  extend  understanding 

•  Establish  a  set  of  specific  aesthetic  criteria 
and  apply  it  to  evaluate  own  work  and  work 
of  others 

•  Analyze  the  effect  of  one's  own  cultural 
experiences  on  artistic  work 

•  Use  the  skills  gained  through  aesthetic 
experiences  to  solve  problems  in  daily  life 
and  reflect  upon  personal  growth 


CREATE 


Review , 
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The  personal  essay 

The  personal  soliloquy 

The  mime  of  a  significant  personal 
experience  or  trait 

The  sculpted  masks 

The  self-portraits 

Collages  representing  self 

Choreographed  expressions  of  self 

Melodies  as  personal  themes 

Musical  selections  portraying 
personal  experience  or  trait 


Making  Connections  With  Mathematics  and  Science 


SIMMS 

Systemic  Initiative  for  Montana  Mathematics  and  Science  is  an  NSF  funded  project  whose  primary  goal 
is  to  restructure  9-12  mathematics  education.  Developing  an  integrated  interdisciplinary  curriculum, 
assessment  materials  and  extensive  programs  that  incorporate  the  use  of  technology  are  fundamental  to 
the  initiative.  SIMMS  has  developed  several  modules  that  could  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
Curriculum  Cycles  in  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy.  The  cycles  and  corresponding  modules 
include  the  following: 

Beautiful  Tools:    The  Automobile 

SIMMS  Level  1:   So  You  Want  to  Buy  a  Car 

Students  collect  and  interpret  data  relevant  to  buying  a  car. 

The  Glory  That  Was  Greece 

SIMMS  Level  2:   A  New  Angle  on  an  Old  Pyramid 

Develops  the  Pythagorean  relationship  to  investigate  pyramids. 

Powwow  and  Beauty:    In  the  Eye  of  the  Beholder? 
SIMMS  Level  2:   Traditional  Designs 

Students  study  geometry  of  Native  American  art  and  fabric  patterns. 

From  the  Sands  of  the  Earth 

SIMMS  Level  2:   There's  No  Place  Like  Home 

Students  investigate  a  variety  of  housing  designs. 

Suffering 

SIMMS  Level  1:   AIDS:   The  Preventable  Epidemic 

Students  study  the  speed  of  growth  of  the  AIDS  epidemic. 

Culture  Through  a  Moving  Lens:    Film  as  Art 
SIMMS  Level  2:   Crazy  Cartoons 

Students  study  the  geometry  of  sizing  and  moving  cartoon  characters. 

For  more  information,  contact  Johnny  Lott,  SIMMS  Project,  Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences, 
University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812. 


STEM 

Six  Through  Eight  Mathematics  is  a  curriculum  writing  project  for  middle  school  mathematics.  The 
philosophy  is  based  upon  that  envisioned  in  the  NCTM  Curriculum  and  Evaluation  Standards  for 
School  Mathematics.  Some  STEM  modules  may  also  provide  thematic  units  to  complement  the 
Curriculum  Cycles.   The  list  was  not  available  at  the  time  of  this  printing. 

For  more  information,  contact  Rick  Billstein,  STEM  Project,  Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences, 
University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812. 


APPENDIX  C 


ASSESSMENT  IDEAS 


1.  Assessment  of  Program  Implementation 

2.  Portfolio  Design 

A  Process  for  Collecting  Portfolios 

The  Annotated  Portfolio 

Sample  Portfolio  Assessment  Requirements  for  Visual  and  Language  Arts 

Sample  Directions  for  Portfolio  Letter 

3.  Fine  Arts  Portfolio  Summary 

4.  Internal  Reporting  (Minnesota  Center  for  Arts  Education) 

5.  Self-Evaluation  for  Dance  Composition  (Minnesota  Center  for  Arts  Education) 

6.  Assessment  for  Student  Inquiry  Presented  Orally 

7.  Analytical  Scoring  Guide  for  Poetry 


ASSESSMENT  OF  PROGRAM  IMPLEMENTATION 
FRAMEWORK  FOR  AESTHETIC  LITERACY 

The  following  pages  provide  a  way  to  quickly  self-assess  a  school's  implementation  of  the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy.  This 
instrument  should  be  viewed  as  one  of  a  variety  of  assessments  utilized  in  pinpointing  a  program's  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Information 
from  these  assessments  can  then  be  used  in  making  modifications  for  improvement. 

To  begin,  each  team  member  should  independently  rate  the  framework  according  to  the  degree  to  which  it  meets  the  criterion.  The 
percentages  listed  should  be  used  simply  as  guidelines,  not  actual  calculations.  After  that  task  is  completed,  the  committee  should  discuss 
any  significant  individual  discrepancies,  coming  to  consensus  about  any  revisions. 

Although  this  program  assessment  was  designed  to  be  used  after  several  months  of  using  the  Framework  of  Aesthetic  Literacy,  many  of 
these  questions  can  be  used  to  apply  to  a  single  curriculum  cycle  or  a  series  of  a  few  cycles. 


INTEGRATION  AND  BALANCE 

Criteria 

Degree  to  which  criterion  is  met 

Needs/Comments 

Completely 

To  some  degree 

Not  at  all 

75% 

50% 

25% 

1.       English  Language  Arts  is 
integrated  with: 
Visual  Arts 
Theater 
Music 
Dance 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

2.       Other  content  areas  are  in- 
corporated into  activities. 
Mathematics 
Science 
Social  Studies 
Second  Language 
Technology  Education 
Health  Enhancement 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

3.       The  Aesthetic  Encounters 
are  integral  to  learning  and 
subsequent  activities. 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

4.       The  total  curriculum  pro- 
vides a  balance  between  the 
arts,  humanities  and  sci- 
ences. 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

5.       Student  encounters,  activi- 
ties, and  creations  tap  into 
student  strengths. 

linguistic 

logical 

musical 

visual 

kinesthetic 

inter-personal 

intra-personal 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

INSTRUCTIONAL  METHODS 

Criteria 

Degree  to  which  criterion  is  met 

Needs/Comments 

Completely 

To  some  degree 

Not  at  all 

75% 

50% 

25% 

1.       Teaming  and/or  collabora- 
tion with  other  teachers  is 
used. 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

2.       Students  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  philosophical  in- 
quiry. 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

3.       Student  journals/sketch- 
books are  used  regularly. 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

4.       Students  engage  in  work- 
shops, seminars  or  projects. 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

5.      Theme  cycles  transition 
logically  from  one  to  an- 
other. 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

6.       Craftsmanship  and  self-dis- 
cipline are  stressed. 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

7.       The  topics/themes  inspire 
provocative  questions. 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

8 .       S  tudents  cooperati  ve  to  pro- 
duce or  perform. 

ACHI 

EVE] 

MENr 

roFS 

ITANDAR] 

DS 

1.       Content  and  achievement 
standards  are  communi- 
cated regularly  to  students 
and  parents. 

4 

3 

2 

i 

0 

2.       Content  standards  are  met 
by  all  students. 

4 

3 

2 

i 

0 

3.       Performances  are  judged 
based  on  demonstration  of 
achievement  standards. 

4 

3 

2 

i 

0 

4.       Products  and  perform- 
ances by  students  are  of 
high  quality  and  culturally 
significant. 

4 

3 

2 

i 

0 

5 .       School  meets  del  i  very  stan- 
dards listed  in  instructional 
guide. 

4 

3 

2 

i 

0 

6.       Community      members 
view/read/hear  student  per- 
formances and  products. 

4 

3 

2 

i 

0 

RESOURCES 

Criteria 

Degree  to  which  criterion  is  met 

Needs/Comments 

Completely 

To  some  degree 

Not  at  all 

75% 

50% 

25% 

1 .         Encounters  were  stimulat- 
ing and  appropriate. 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

2.         Materials  for  activities  and 
creations  were  adequate. 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

3.        Adaptations  of  cycles  and/ 
or  development  of  new 
cycles  were  documented 
for  later  use. 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

4.         Community  members/art- 
ists/businesses contributed 
to  learning  experiences. 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

STRUCTURES 

1.         Student  schedules  provide 
optimal  experiences  and 
flexibility. 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

2.         Teacher  schedules  capital- 
ize on  teacher  skills  and 
knowledge. 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

3.         Administrative  support  fa- 
cilitates instruction. 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

4.         Facilities  are  conducive  to 
student  inquiry. 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

5.         Media  center  and  technol- 
ogy support  student  inquiry. 

4 

3 

2 

1 

.      0 

6.         Transportation  and  travel 
arrangements  encourage 
authentic  aesthetic  encoun- 
ters. 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

A  PROCESS  FOR  COLLECTING  PORTFOLIOS 

The  concept  of  using  portfolios  for  assessment  is  not  new.  In  the  visual  arts,  assessment  of  portfolios  is 
a  common  and  well-accepted  practice.  Painters,  photographers,  architects,  graphic  artists-and  even 
plastic  surgeons  and  fashion  models-often  submit  select  samples  of  their  work  to  potential  employers, 
admissions  committees,  galleries,  and  foundations.  Fiction  writers,  poets,  and  journalists  also  use 
portfolios  of  their  work.  In  a  somewhat  different  though  related  way,  academic  programs  that  grant  credit 
to  adult  students  for  experiential  learning  often  require  or  request  portfolios  of  personal  narratives,  often 
supplemented  by  supporting  documentation.  Portfolios  provide  an  authentic  way  to  assess  student 
progress  in  the  visual,  performing,  and  literary  arts. 

Introducing  portfolios 

Ask  a  professional  to  bring  his  or  her  portfolio  to  the  classroom  to  show  the  students  how  one  is  made 
up  and  what  it  is  used  for.  The  students  then  brainstorm  how  to  translate  this  to  the  school  situation.  Be 
sure  students  are  directed  to  include  the  fine  arts  in  their  discussion. 

Planning  portfolios 

Teachers  and  students  collaborate  to  design  the  requirements  of  the  portfolio,  ensuring  alignment  with 
the  curriculum  and  some  degree  of  flexibility.  Student  self-reflections  are  often  considered  the  most 
important  entries  in  the  portfolio. 

Photography,  videos,  collections,  exhibits,  or  scrapbooks  may  be  entered  unfinished  or  held  until 
completed.  If  the  teacher  or  peers  have  assessed  a  performance  using  a  rubric,  rating  scale,  or  narrative 
these  observations  should  be  included  in  the  portfolio. 

Teacher  observations  about  interviews,  conferences,  class  discussions,  student  projects,  performances, 
and  oral  questioning  can  be  recorded  on  checklists,  as  anecdotal  records,  conference  records,  and  other 
forms  developed  by  teachers.  These  may  also  be  elements  of  the  portfolio. 

Where  the  portfolio  is  a  formal  part  of  the  assessment  program,  the  contents  of  the  portfolios  should  be 
rated  by  a  team  using  a  set  of  predetermined  criteria,  which  can  be  converted  to  a  grade  if  necessary. 
The  team  should  be  made  up  of  teachers  and  artists  involved  in  the  integrated  areas  being  assessed. 


The  Annotated  Portfolio 


Annotated  Portfolios  combine  the  presentation  of  a  limited  number  of  examples  of  creative  work  with  the 
student's  own  commentary  or  explanation  of  the  significance  of  those  examples. 

PURPOSE: 

Using  Annotated  Portfolios  provides  the  teacher  with  a  limited  sample  of  students'  creative  work  along  with 
information  on  the  students'  understanding  of  that  work  in  relation  to  the  course  content  or  goals.  In 
essence,  it  allows  students  both  to  show  and  tell  about  their  creative  skills.  At  the  same  time,  it  allows 
teachers  to  see  how  students  are  connecting  their  creative  work  to  the  course  content. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  USE: 

This  technique  has  clear  applications  in  courses  in  the  visual  arts  and  creative  writing  as  well  as  in  music, 
dance,  drama,  broadcasting,  and  clinical  fields.  In  some  of  the  latter,  the  students'  "work'  might  be 
presented  on  video  or  audiotape. 

EXAMPLE: 

Students  in  an  intermediate  drawing  course  are  asked  to  submit  an  Annotated  Portfolio  containing  two 
or  three  drawings  in  which  they  feel  they  have  creatively  resolved  problems  of  line,  form,  shading,  or 
perspective.  Along  with  those  two  or  three  drawings,  they  must  submit  one  to  three  pages  of  comments 
explaining  how  they  creatively  dealt  with  these  traditional  drawing  problems  and  explicitly  relating  their 
solutions  to  the  course  content. 

PROCEDURE: 

1 .  Choose  one  or  more  central  topics  or  problems  dealt  with  in  your  course  and  invite  students  to 
respond  to  those  stimuli  with  two  or  three  creative  works  of  their  choice. 

2.  Ask  the  students  to  write  very  brief  explanations  of  how  the  pieces  in  their  portfolios  respond  to 
the  stimuli  and  how  they  are  related  to  the  themes  and  content  of  the  course. 

ANALYZING  THE  DATA  YOU  COLLECT: 

Annotated  Portfolios  can  be  analyzed  from  two  complementary  points  of  view.  You  may  first  wish  to 
assess  the  quality  of  the  two  or  three  works  in  the  portfolio  in  terms  of  creativity  in  resolving  or  dealing 
with  focus  topics  or  problems.  Next,  you  may  consider  the  quality  of  synthesis  demonstrated  in  the 
annotations.  That  is,  read  the  annotations  to  assess  how  well  students  have  synthesized  course  topics, 
themes,  or  problems  into  their  own  work  and  into  their  understanding  of  their  own  work.  A  simple  ranking 
scale  using  letters  or  numbers  will  probably  be  adequate  to  provide  a  picture  of  the  range  of  skills  within 
the  class.  Taking  brief  notes  on  each  portfolio  while  you  rank  it  will  provide  you  with  a  richer  record,  and 
a  more  useful  one  for  later  comparison. 

IDEAS  FOR  EXTENDING  AND  ADAPTING: 

*  Invite  students  to  add  selected  works  to  their  portfolios  as  the  course  progresses  and  to  rethink 
and  rewrite  their  annotations.  This  can  help  you  and  the  students  see  and  assess  change  and 
growth  throughout  the  term. 

*  Ask  students  to  choose  the  theme  or  focus  for  their  portfolios  rather  than  assigning  it  yourself. 
Require  only  that  it  be  clearly  related  to  the  course  content. 

*  Arrange  an  exhibition  or  showing  of  portfolios  so  that  students  can  learn  from  each  other's  works 
and  annotations. 


PROS: 

*  The  Annotated  Portfolio  elicits  an  active,  self-generated  response  from  students. 

*  It  provides  data  on  the  student's  images  and  conceptions  of  themes  or  topics  central  to  the 
course  that  might  not  be  as  clearly  expressed  in  pros  alone. 

*  It  requires  students  to  go  several  steps  beyond  the  creation  of  private  images  to  explore  and 
interpret  those  images  for  others. 

*  Annotated  Portfolios  can  be  playful  and  exuberant  learning  activities. 

*  They  allow  students  to  choose  the  work  on  which  they  will  be  assessed,  giving  the  teacher 
insights  into  what  they  value  and  appreciate. 

*  The  technique  also  prepares  them  to  present  their  work  to  prospective  employers. 


CONS: 


Unless  the  technique  is  presented  carefully  and  is  well  integrated  in  the  course,  some  students 
may  not  consider  it  appropriately  serious  or  academic. 

Students  may  spend  so  much  time  working  up  the  components  that  they  slight  the  task  of 
interpreting  the  portfolio. 


CAVEATS: 


There's  a  danger  in  over-assessing  the  portfolios:  You  may  lose  sight  of  the  value  inherent  in 
attempting  to  express  ideas  in  a  fresh,  personal  way.  An  activity  need  not  be  nearly  assessable 
to  be  worth  carrying  out~or  assessing  in  broad  strokes. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  impose  guidelines  for  the  contents  or  the  form  of  the  portfolios.  If  there 
are  to  be  guidelines  or  rules  of  any  sort,  make  sure  to  state  them  clearly  right  from  the  start. 
Remember  that  this  technique  is  designed  primarily  to  assess  creative  thinking,  not  artistic  ability 
or  skill.  The  most  beautiful  portfolio  may  not  necessarily  be  the  most  creative  or  thoughtful. 


SAMPLE  PORTFOLIO  ASSESSMENT  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  VISUAL  AND  LANGUAGE  ARTS 


Student  portfolios  will  contain  the  following  items: 

1 .  Student  Reflection  Letter  -  to  reader  of  portfolio,  explaining  why  certain  pieces  were  selected,  how 
they  feel  about  them  and  process.  (Interact  and  Reflect) 

2.  Writing  Sample.  (Communicate) 

3.  Student  Summary  of  Progress  in  Writing  -  done  in  collaboration  with  student  in  conference, 
pointing  out  areas  of  strength  and  weakness  and  how  these  affect  writing  and  learning.  (Reflect) 

4.  Annotated  Entries  of  Selected  Creative  Work  -  e.g.,  mounted  photographs  of  best  pieces  in  visual 
arts.  (Communicate,  Reflect) 

5.  Packet  Developed  From  a  Thematic  Unit  -  selections  representing  work  in  other  content  areas  as 
selected  by  student.   (Connect  Cultures  and  Other  Content  Areas) 

6.  Technology  Sample  From  One  Discipline  Activity  -  video,  tape,  slides,  computer  program  or 
graphics  displaying  outcomes  from  an  aesthetic  encounter,  accompanied  by  an  Individual 
Anecdotal  Record  to  explain  activity  and  process.  (Communicate) 

7.  A  dated  "Best  Piece"  of  writing  which  the  student  feels  represents  his/her  best  work.  Criteria 
should  be  reviewed  by  the  student  before  the  choice  is  made.  (Communicate) 

8.  A  dated  "Best  Piece"  of  art,  produced  during  an  integrated  Visual  Arts/Language  Arts  activity.  An 
explanation  will  accompany  the  piece  (or  photo,  etc.)  telling  how  the  piece  is  a  response  to  the 
integration  and  how  they  are  related  to  the  themes  and  content  of  the  Aesthetic  Encounter. 
(Communicate,  Perceive  and  Analyze) 

9.  Parent/Guardian  Response  to  Portfolio.  (Interact) 


Sample  Directions  for  Portfolio  Letter 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  be  involved  in  the  final  assessment  process  through  self-evaluation. 
During  our  conference,  I  will  read  your  letter  and  discuss  with  you  your  writing,  your  achievements  and 
goals.  This  letter  is  perhaps  the  most  important  ingredient  in  the  assessment  process;  in  fact,  it  is  your 
final  exam.  Take  your  time,  be  thoughtful,  reflective,  and  most  importantly,  HONEST  and  thorough. 

The  letter  should  include  the  following: 

1 .  What  do  you  consider  to  be  your  most  important  piece  you've  produced  or  performed  so  far? 
Why  is  it  the  most  important  piece?  Be  specific  and  thorough. 

2.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  your  best  piece?  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  piece  you 
considered  to  be  your  most  important  piece. 

a.  What  makes  this  your  best  piece? 

b.  How  did  you  go  about  writing,  making,  or  performing  it? 

c.  What  problems  did  you  encounter  in  the  process? 

d.  How  did  you  solve  these  problems? 

3.  What  was  your  least  effective  piece? 

a.  Why  was  it  your  least  effective  piece? 

b.  What  makes  your  least  effective  piece  different  from  your  most  effective  piece? 

c.  If  you  were  to  revise  this  piece,  what  would  you  change? 

4.  What  have  you  learned  about  your  art  form  and  yourself  as  an  artist/writer  in  this  class? 

5.  If  you  could  have  made  any  changes  in  your  performance  this  term,  what  might  those  changes 
be? 


Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  tell  me  about  your  writing/art? 


Work  to  be  included  in  a  FINE  ARTS  Portfolio 


INITIAL  COMMENTS-WRITTEN  PREVIEW 


FRAME  WORK 

Basic  Elements 

Technical  Terms 

Definition  of  Terms 
Principles  of  the  Art 

Basic 
Knowledge 

ESTABLISHING  PROBLEM  (Mission) 
Progress  Description 
Written  Work 
Preliminary  Sketches 
Critiques 
Character  Analysis 

Problem 

WORK  OF  ART  (Plastic  Art) 
Finished  Work 
Piece  You've  Created 

Monologue 

Mime 

Collage 

Drawings 

Painting 

Sculpture 

Musical  Composition 

Choreography 

End  Products 

LIVE  PERFORMANCE/GALLERY  DISPLAY 
Video  or  Audio  Cassette 

Analysis 

SELF-REFLECTION 

Written  or  oral  which  does  the  following: 
l)Exp!ains  the  problem 
2)Show  the  process  used  to  solve  the  problem 
3)Asks  how  successful  you  were 

4)  Includes  what  changes  would  be  made  if  doing  it  again 
5)Summarizes  what  has  been  learned  from  this  experience 
6)Reflections  and/or  feelings  about  audience  response 
7)Reflects  on  how  initial  perceptions  have  changed/grown 
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1)  I  was  present  and  understood 
the  material  that  explained  the 
assignment. 

2)  I  asked  questions  or  made 
comments  about  the  material 
as  it  was  being  introduced. 
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4)  I  took  enough  time  in  the 
studio  to  explore  and  develop  my 
study. 

5)  I  used  some  of  the  techniques 
for  choreography  like: 

a)  the  tools  of  abstraction  i.e. 
repetition,  reversion  and 

inversion,  bigger  and  smaller, 
faster  and  slower  etc 

b)  conscious  use  of  correct 
facing  and  recognition  of 
audience. 

c)  use  of  a  structure  or  pattern. 

d)  conscious  recognition  of  the 
elements  of  time,  space  and 
energy. 

e)  variety  and  innovation  i.e. 
trying  something  new 

6)  At  the  showing  I: 

a)  contributed  observations 
and  positive  critique. 

b)  supported  and  encour- 
aged my  fellow  dancers. 

c)  participated  in  the  dis- 
cussions. 

7)  In  performing  my  study  I: 

a)  was  enthusiastic  about 
showing  my  study. 

b)  was  well  prepared  and 
confident. 

c)  maintained  concentration 
and  focus. 
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ASSESSMENT  FOR  STUDENT  INQUIRY  PRESENTED  ORALLY 


The  Task 

Student  is  required  to  give  a  speech  on  any  topic  that  is  desired.  The  length  of  the 
presentation  should  be  a  minimum  of  20  minutes.  Each  student  is  required  to  spend  a 
minimum  of  12  minutes  speaking.  The  remaining  time  is  spent  using  other  methods  of 
presentation.  Once  the  topic  has  been  set,  students  are  required  to  do  two  things 
immediately:  Brainstorm  ideas  for  presentation  (which  must  involve  one  of  the  arts  other 
than  speaking)  and  begin  searching  for  material.  The  most  commonly  used  art  is  media. 
Movies,  slides  and  student-developed  videos  may  be  used,  as  well  as  original  student  art, 
animation  and  song  and  theatrical  performance.  All  reference  materials  need  to  be  kept. 
Notes,  interview  questions  and  responses,  surveys  and  any  other  sources  must  be  handed  in 
at  the  time  of  the  presentation. 

A  written  report,  called  an  I-Search  Paper  (developed  by  Ken  Macrorie),  is  handed  in  four 
days  after  the  presentation.  Another  option  is  to  have  students  turn  in  a  working  journal, 
which  tends  to  be  less  formal  than  the  I-Search. 

If  students  perform  their  tasks  well,  they  will  have  accomplished  goals  and  focuses  in  the 
"Thinking,"  "English  Language,"  "Writing,"  "Speaking,"  "Listening"  and  "Reading"  sections  of 
the  Montana  Communication  Arts  Curriculum  Model.  They  may  even  get  into  "Literature" 
and  "Media,"  depending  on  the  subjects  of  presentation  techniques. 

Depending  on  which  art  that  a  student  chooses  as  a  second  presentation  technique,  many 
goals  and  objectives  in  the  arts  areas  will  also  have  been  touched  upon  by  completing  this 
project. 


Judging  the  Task 

This  project  can  be  evaluated  in  three  areas  using  analytical  scoring  guides  for  research, 
presentation,  and  the  I-Search  Paper.  The  following  grids  offer  possible  scoring  guides  in 
these  areas. 


Self-Assessment 

Self-assessment  is  incorporated  into  the  I-Search  Paper.  In  detailing  the  process  and  in 
receiving  the  instructor's  remarks,  the  student  will  already  know  how  he/she  has  fared  on  the 
presentation.  For  the  paper,  the  student  should  include  the  teacher's  comments  and  ways 
that  he  could  have  improved  on  the  presentation.  Also  included  in  the  paper  will  be  a 
scoring  guide  filled  out  by  the  student.  This  will  be  done  before  the  teacher  has  given  any 
comments  to  the  student  on  the  presentation. 


RESEARCH 


Determined  primary  topic: 


Restricted  subject  to  workable  speech  topic: 


Developed  an  outline  for  information: 


Developed  presentation  outline: 


Used  appropriate  number  of  resources: 


Explored  many  research  possibilities: 


Evaluated  source  materials: 


Balanced  primary  and  secondary  sources: 


Avoided  plagiarism  of  any  source: 


Used  various  note-taking  methods: 


Totals: 


Scoring: 

A  student  product/performance  that: 

1  --  does  not  demonstrate  the  quality  listed. 

2  --  faintly  demonstrates  the  quality  listed. 

3  --  clearly  demonstrates  the  quality  listed  in  at  least  one  respect. 

4  --  clearly  demonstrates  the  quality  listed  in  several  respects. 

5  --  demonstrates  the  quality  listed  and  could  be  used  as  a  model. 


PRESENTATION 


Central  idea  significant  and  focused: 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Ideas  adapted  to  assignment  and  audience: 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Accurate  and  relevant  supporting  material: 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Unity  in  organization 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Use  of  transitions: 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Within  time  limits: 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Clear  and  simple  language: 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Effective  gesture  and  movement: 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Appropriate  posture: 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Animation  and  eye  contact: 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Audible  and  well-modulated  voice: 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Pronunciation: 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Proper  emotional  expression: 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Sources  cited  appropriately: 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Choice  of  art  style  appropriate  to  central 
purpose  of  presentation: 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Correct  use  of  art  in  presentation: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Totals: 

I-Search  Paper 

Shows  relationship  between  student  and  topic: 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Accurate  details: 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Focused  narrative: 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Organization  appropriate  to  topic: 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Accurate  description  of  brainstorming  topics 
and  presentation  techniques: 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Totals: 

ANALYTICAL  SCORING  GUIDE  FOR  POETRY 


Ideas  and  Content 
Voice 
Imagery 
Word  Choice 
Conventions 


Polished:  In  control,  shaping, 
directing  attention, 
fine  tuning,  sharp 
clean  images 


Maturing:  Confidence  to  experiment,  redo 
parts,  control  of  imagery 


Developing:  Beginning  to  take  control,  shape 
ideas,  definite  sense  of  direction, 
sense  of  purpose,  momentum 


Emerging:  Kernals  of  imagery  and  ideas,  fluency 
grasp  of  poetic  vs.  prose  writing 


Beginning:  Looking  for  a  connection,  voice,  purpose 


APPENDIX  D 


SAMPLE  HIGH  SCHOOL  SCHEDULES 


1 .  Minnesota  Center  for  Arts  Education 

2.  75-75-30  Plan 

3.  Alternate  Semester  Block  Schedule  (with  Friday  open) 

4.  Alternate  Day  Block  Schedule  Plan  with  Singletons  on  Friday 

5.  Alternate  Semester  Block  Schedule 

6.  Trimester  Plan 


MINNESOTA  CENTER  FOR  ARTS  EDUCATION 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAM  REGISTRATION 

SENIORS 

1994-95 

Included  in  this  packet  you  will  find  most  of  the  information  you  need  to  plan  your  program  for  next  year.  In 
addition,  you  will  want  to  talk  to  your  advisor,  your  parents,  and  others  who  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  as  you 
prepare  for  your  last  year  of  high  school.  As  you  plan,  please  list  and  keep  in  mind  the  goals  you  have  for 
yourself  after  high  school  and  beyond. 

SCHEDULE  FOR  1994-95 

Each  day  will  start  at  8:00.  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays  will  end  at  4: 15.  Wednesdays  will  end  at  2:55 
and  Fridays  will  end  at  2: 1 5.  Below  is  the  weekly  schedule  for  1994-95. 

SCHEDULE  FOR  1994-95 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Academic  Studies 
(8:00-9:45) 

Academic  Studies 
(8:00-9:45) 

Academic  Studies 
(8:00-9:15) 

Academic  Studies 
(8:00-9:45) 

Academic  Studies 
(8:00-9:15) 

Academic  Studies 
(9:25-10:40) 

Academic  Studies 
(9:55-11:40) 

Academic  Studies 
(9:55-11:40) 

Academic  Studies 
(9:25-10:40) 

Academic  Studies 
(9:55-11:40) 

Common  Experience  1 
Advisor  Lunch  (10:45-11:30) 

LUNCH  (10:40-11:30) 

LUNCH 
(11:30-12:30) 

LUNCH 
(11:30-12:30) 

Common  Experience  2 
Advisor  Lunch  (11:40-12:25) 

LUNCH 
(11:30-12:30) 

.Arts  Area-I 

(11:30-  12:50) 

Arts  Areas-I 
(12:30-2:20) 

Arts  Areas-I 
(12:30-2:20) 

Arts  Areas  1 

(12:35-1:45) 

Arts  Areas-I 
(12:30-2:20) 

Arts  Area-II 
(12:55  -  2:15) 

Arts  Areas  II 
(1:45-2:55) 

Staff  Meeting/ 

Interdisc.  Planning 

(2:30  -  4:00) 

Arts  Areas-II 
(2:25-4:15) 

Arts  Areas-II 
(2:25-4:15) 

Advisor's  Forum 
(3:00-4:00) 

Arts  Areas-II 
(2:25-4:15) 

DINNER  (6:00-7:00) 

DINNER  (6:00-7:00) 

DINNER  (6:00-7:00) 

DINNER  (6:00-7:00) 

Arts  Electives 
(7:00-8:30) 

Arts  Electives 
(7:00-8:30) 

Arts  Electives 
(7:00-8:30) 

Arts  Electives 
(7:00-8:30) 

DROP/ADD  POLICY 

Classes  may  be  added  within  two  weeks  of  the  start  of  the  semester.  Classes  may  be  dropped 
within  four  weeks  of  the  start  of  the  semester.  Classes  dropped  after  four  weeks  will  be  listed  on 
transcripts  as  "no  credit."  All  drops  or  adds  must  be  approved  by  a  student's  advisor  and  parent/guardian  before 
any  changes  are  made. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  CLASS  OF  1995 

A  student  must  earn  a  total  of  12  credits  for  graduation.  Included  in  that  total  must  be  the  following:  4  credits  in 
the  arts,  2  credits  in  communication  skills,  6  credits  in  academic  studies. 

All  students  are  required  to  take  at  least  one  academic  studies  class  (in  addition  to  communication 
skills)  each  semester.  With  the  advent  of  evening  elective  classes  (see  program  descriptions),  students 
may  carry  no  more  than  two  academic  classes  (plus  afternoon  communications)  each  semester. 
Exceptions  to  this  policy  will  be  granted  only  by  the  Director  of  School  Programs.  In  addtion,  students  who  wish 
to  take  an  evening  Communications  class  in  order  to  make  up  an  English  credit  from  9th  or  10th  grade,  must 
receive  permission  from  the  Director  of  School  Programs. 


SAMPLE  2 
75-75-30  Plan 

Fall  Term 
75  Days 

Winter  Term 
75  Days 

Spring  Term 
30  Days 

Block  I 

(periods  1  &  2, 
112  minutes) 

Arts  & 
English 

Arts  & 
English 

Elective 

or  Special 

Projects 

Block  II 
(periods  3  &  4, 
112  minutes) 

Physical 
Education 

Science 

Period  5/L 
(48  minutes  + 
24  for  lunch) 

Music/ Elective 

& 

Lunch 

Music/ Elective 

& 

Lunch 

Music/ Elective 

& 

Lunch 

Block  III 
(periods  6  &  7, 
112  minutes) 

Math 

Social 
Science 

Elective  & 
Study 

Sample  3 

Title:  Alternate  Day  Block  Schedule  (6  periods) 

Days 

M 
Day  1 

T 
Day  2 

W 
Day  3 

R 

Day  4 

F 

P 
E 
R 
I 
0 
D 

1 

4 

1 

4 

Teacher 

Preparation 

and 

Student 

Projects 

1 

4 

1 

4 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

5 

3 

6 

3 

6 

3 

6 

3 

6 

Possible  Student  Schedule: 


Period  1  English  (often  integrated  with  Art) 

Period  2  Visual  Arts  (often  integrated  with  English) 

Period  3  Science 

Period  4  Mathematics 

Period  5  Computer  Technology 

Period  6  PE/Health  (Dance  emphasis) 


Sample  4 

Title:  Alternate  Day  Block  Schedule  (6  periods  -  normal  Friday) 

Days 

M 
Day  1 

T 
Day  2 

W 
Day  3 

R 
Day  4 

F 
Day  5 

P 
E 
R 

I 
0 
D 

1 

L      4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

2 

2 

5 

2 

5 

3 

2 

5 

2 

5 

4 

3 

6 

3 

6 

5 

3 

6 

3 

6 

6 

Possible  Student  Schedule: 


Period  1  Mathematics 

Period  2  Business 

Period  3  Computer  Graphics/Art  (coordinates  with  English) 

Period  4  Spanish 

Period  5  Humanities  Elective 

Period  6  English  (coordinates  with  Art) 


Sample  5 

Title:  Alternate  Semester  Block  Schedule;  4  blocks  daily;  8  courses 

annually;  l  hour  lunch/ study 

T 

I 
M 
E 
S 

8:00- 
9:30 

Block  I 

9:35- 
11:05 

Block  II 

11:10- 
11:40 

Lunch  A 

Study/Activity  B 

11:45- 
12:15 

Study/Activity  A 

Lunch  B 

12:20- 
1:50 

Block  III 

1:55- 
3:20 

Block  IV 

SAMPLE  STUDENT  SCHEDULE: 


1st  Semester 

2nd  Semester 

Block  I 

Science 

Block  I 

Mathematics 

Block  II 

Social  Studies 

Block  II 

Technology 

Block  III 

Music 

Block  III 

Dance 

Block  IV 

Eng 1 i sh / Drama 

Block  IV 

English/ Visual 
Arts 

SAMPLE  6 


TRIMESTER  PLAN 


60  Days 

60  Days 

60  Day s 

Per.  1 

Course  1 

Course  3 

Per.  2 

Course  6 

Per.  3 

Per.  4 

Course  4 

Lunch 

Lunch 

Per.  5 

Course  2 

Course  5 

Per.  6 

Course  7 

Per.  7 

1 

Courses  1,  3,  &  6  could  be  integrated  English  &  Art  topics 
(including  Dance) 

Course  4  could  be  a  social  studies  requirement  or  a  foreign 
language 

Courses  2,  5,  &  7  could  be  integrated  Math/Science  topics 


APPENDIX  E 


ACCREDITATION  AND  CERTIFICATION 


1 .  Excerpts  from  the  Montana  School  Accreditation  Standards  and  Procedures  Manual 

2.  Scenarios 


General  Communication  Arts 
Appendix  A1 

RULE  10.55.604  ALTERNATIVE  STANDARD  (1 )  A  school  may  apply  to  the  board  of  public  education  through  the 
office  of  public  instruction  for  permission  to  use  an  alternative  to  any  standard,  section  of  standards,  or  the  entire  set  of 
standards,  excluding  standards  pertaining  to  law  or  certification  requirements.  To  do  so,  the  school  shall  provide  the  office 
of  public  instruction  evidence  that  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  accreditation  standards'  learner  goals  are  at  the  core  of 
its  curricula--that  is,  that  the  school  has  put  in  place  curriculum  and  assessment  procedures  which  give  students 
opportunities  to  meet  the  stated  goals  and  which  have  been  the  results  of  the  curriculum  development  process  as  outlined 
in  the  standards.  The  board  of  public  education  may  withdraw  its  permission  of  the  alternative  program  at  any  time  if 
experience  shows  it  no  longer  provides  an  educationally  sound  alternative. 

(2)  Permission  to  use  an  approved  alternative  shall  be  granted  for  one  year.  It  is  renewable  for  up  to  an  additional 
five  years  without  annual  approval,  if  both  the  school  and  the  board  of  public  education  find  the  one-year  pilot  to  be 
workable  and  educationally  sound. 

(3)  The  school  shall  include  an  update  on  its  alternative  program(s)  in  its  annual  report  to  the  office  of  public 
instruction. 

(4)  Approval  and  renewal  of  an  alternative  standard  shall  be  done  by  the  board  of  public  education  in  open 
meeting,  which  provides  opportunity  for  public  comment  on  each  school's  application  for  use  of  the  alternative  standard. 

RULE  10.55.1002  CROSS-CONTENT  AND  THINKING  SKILLS 

All  disciplines  in  the  education  program  are  interdependent  and  empowered  by  the  application  of  creative  and 
critical  thinking  skills.  Subjects  cannot  be  taught  in  isolation;  they  do,  in  fact,  overlap  and  find  their  greatest  value  when 
they  are  part  of  an  integrated  program  of  knowledge,  skills,  and  opportunities  that  challenge  students.  To  this  end: 

(1)  Recognizing  that  the  interdependence  of  skills  and  content  is  essential  to  an  effective  education  program, 
the  school  district  shall  consider  ways  to  develop  curricula  that  integrate  program  area  skills  across  curricular  content 
and  that  give  students  opportunities  to  use  these  skills  in  meaningful  contexts  that  relate  to  the  world  around  them. 

(2)  The  school  district  shall  develop  curricula  at  all  grade  levels  and  in  all  program  areas  that  encourage  students 
to  understand  and  apply  thinking  and  problem-solving  skills.  The  curricula  shall  allow  students  to: 

(a)  Identify  and  define  a  problem; 

(b)  Learn  methods  of  gathering,  analyzing,  and  presenting  information; 

(c)  Practice  logical,  creative,  and  innovative  thinking  and  problem-solving  skills  in  a  variety  of  situations; 

(d)  Apply  the  skills  of  decision  making  and  reasoning.  (At  least  one  component  a  year,  beginning  7/1/91 ;  Eff.  7/ 
1/99.) 

The  specific  program  areas  address  thinking  skills  in  greater  detail.  Schools  are  encouraged  to  use  these  sections 
to  guide  total  curricular  development. 

Sub-Chapter  1 1 
Communication  Arts:  Program 

Language  is  at  the  core  of  successful  schooling  and  living.  Through  language,  humans  learn  beyond  their  own  direct 
experiences;  through  their  skills,  concepts,  and  experiences  in  the  communication  arts,  students  become  educated  not 
merely  in  "English, "  but  in  all  subject  areas.  Thus,  effective  communication  arts  programs  have  a  very  high  priority  in  the 
curricula  of  Montana  schools. 

The  education  program  in  Communication  Arts  encompasses  the  study  of  languages  and  literatures,  the 
development  of  reading,  writing,  listening,  and  speaking  skills,  effective  media  use,  and  the  nurturing  of  creative,  logical, 
and  critical  thinking. 

RULE  10.55.1101  COMMUNICATION  ARTS  PROGRAM  (In  accordance  with  ARM  10  55.603  and  ARM 
10.55.1001)  (1)  In  general,  a  school's  communication  arts  program  shall: 

(a)  Be  literature-based  and  include  a  wide  variety  of  fiction  and  nonfiction,  representing  diverse  cultures  of 
Montana,  the  United  States,  and  the  world; 


(b)  Create  a  "whole  language"  environment  that  integrates  communication  skills  in  all  subject  areas  and  that  gives 
students  extensive  opportunities  to  use  these  skills  in  meaningful  contexts; 

(c)  Encourage  reading  as  a  search  for  information,  meaning,  and  pleasure.  The  program  will  provide  literature 
of  high  quality,  which  is  enriching  for  every  age  and  ability  level; 

(d)  Include  a  writing  program  that  emphasizes  process  and  focuses  on  the  communication  of  ideas; 

(e)  Include  an  oral  language  program  that  involves  students  in  a  variety  of  speaking,  listening,  and  viewing 
activities; 

(f)  Give  students  opportunities  to  pursue  their  special  gifts  and  interests  through  co-curricular  offerings  such  as 
drama,  speech,  debate,  journalism,  literary  publications,  and  humanities; 

(g)  Provide  programs  that  enable  students  to  use  their  communication  arts  skills  in  the  community  and  in  the 
world. 

(h)     Take  advantage  of  the  offerings  of  special  groups  in  education,  business,  and  industry; 
(i)      Be  accomplished  by  activities  such  as  creative  drama,  cooperative  learning,  small-group  discussion,  whole- 
language  experience,  and  cross-content  projects; 

(j)      Use  the  language  of  students  with  limited  English  proficiency  to  develop  more  diverse  English  language  skills. 

Sub-Chapter  12 
Fine  Arts:  Program 

The  Fine  Arts  provide  a  means  of  expression  and  communication  that  goes  beyond  speaking  and  writing.  The  Fine 
Arts  are  our  most  illuminating  and  universal  form  of  language;  through  them  we  transmit  to  our  children  our  cultural 
heritage  and  humanity. 

The  Fine  Arts  dynamically  cultivate  all  of  the  senses,  emotions,  and  intelligences.  They  are  the  means  by  which 
students  develop  literacy  in  the  symbol  systems  fundamental  to  higher  order  and  critical  thinking.  And,  they  constitute 
a  dimension  of  learning  which  extends  and  fulfills  human  experience  unlike  that  of  any  other  discipline. 

The  Fine  Arts  are  not  complete  until  understandings  are  found  between  and  among  the  arts  and  they  are  integrated 
with  other  Program  Areas. 

RULE  10.55.1 201  FINE  ARTS  PROGRAM  (In  accordance  with  ARM  1 0.55.603  and  ARM  1 0.55.1 001 )  (1 )  A  basic 
program  in  fine  arts  includes: 

(a)  Visual  arts  (drawing,  painting,  printmaking,  photography,  film,  electronic  media,  sculpture,  two-  and  three- 
dimensional  construction,  applied  design,  and  kinetic  and  performance  art); 

(b)  Performing  arts,  including  music  (choral  music,  instrumental  music,  and  music  appreciation);  theater  (drama, 
play  production);  and  creative  movement; 

(c)  Literary  arts  (poetry,  prose,  drama); 

(d)  Instruction  that  incorporates  fine  arts'  history,  criticism,  production,  performance,  and  aesthetics. 


Fine  Arts:  Model  Learner  Goals 
Appendix  A6 

GENERAL  COMMUNICATION  ARTS  MODEL  LEARNER  GOALS  (In  accordance  with  ARM  1 0.55.603  and  ARM 
10.55.1001)  (1)  In  the  study  of  languages,  students  shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to: 

(a)  Learn  how  languages  function,  evolve,  and  reflect  cultures. 

(b)  Learn  how  context — topic,  purpose,  audience — influences  the  structure  and  use  of  language. 

(c)  Have  the  opportunity  to  develop  second-language  proficiency. 

(2)  In  the  study  of  literature,  students  shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to: 

(a)  Read,  listen  to,  view,  and  study  a  variety  of  classical,  contemporary,  and  multicultural 
literature,  at  all  grade  levels.  Literature  shall  include  poetry,  fiction  and  nonfiction,  and  drama. 

(b)  Respond  to  literature  through  writing,  speaking,  and  through  media  and  the  fine  arts. 

(c)  Gain  insights  from  literature,  recognizing  it  as  a  mirror  of  human  experience. 

(d)  Learn  about  their  own  and  other  cultures  and  recognize  that  literature  is  a  reflection  of  culture. 

(e)  Experience  literature  as  a  way  to  appreciate  the  rhythms  and  beauty  of  language. 

(3)  In  the  study  of  communication  skills,  five  interwoven  strands:  listening,  speaking,  reading, 
writing,  and  using  media,  students  shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to: 

(a)  Understand  and  practice  the  process  of  listening:  perceiving,  discriminating,  attending,  assigning  meaning, 
evaluating,  responding,  and  remembering. 

(b)  Speak  effectively,  formally  and  informally,  in  all  five  basic  communication  functions:  expressing  feelings, 
utilizing  social  conventions,  imagining,  informing,  and  controlling. 

(c)  Read  for  both  pleasure  and  information  and  approach  reading  as  a  search  for  meaning. 

(d)  Write  clearly  and  effectively  to  express  themselves  and  to  communicate  with  others. 

(e)  Use,  view,  and  understand  print  and  electronic  media  and  be  aware  of  the  impact  of  technology 
and  the  media  on  communication. 

(4)  In  the  study  of  thinking,  students  shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to: 

(a)  Think  creatively,  exploring  unique  insights,  points  of  view,  and  relationships. 

(b)  Think  logically,  testing  the  validity  of  arguments  and  detecting  fallacies  in  reasoning. 

(c)  Think  critically,  asking  questions,  making  judgments,  and  evaluating  messages. 


FINE  ARTS:  GENERAL  GOALS  (In  accordance  with  ARM  10.55.603  and  ARM  10.55.1001) 

Through  the  Fine  Arts,  students  develop  critical  and  creative  thinking  and  perceptual  abilities  applicable  to  all  areas 
of  life. 

(1)     A  basic  program  in  fine  arts  gives  the  student  the  opportunity  to: 

(a)  Understand  the  principal  sensory,  formal,  technical,  and  expressive  qualities  of  each  of  the  fine  arts. 

(b)  Identify  processes,  materials,  tools,  and  disciplines  required  to  produce  the  visual,  perfofining,  and  literary 
arts. 

(c)  Apply  their  knowledge  of  concepts,  elements,  principles,  theories,  and  processes  in  the  fine  arts. 

(d)  Develop  their  intuitive  and  creative  thought  processes  as  a  balance  to  learning  in  the  cognitive  and 
psychomotor  domains. 

(e)  Make  informed  judgments  about  the  fine  arts  and  about  their  relationships  to  the  history,  culture,  and 
environments  of  the  world's  people. 

(f)  Understand  the  relevance  of  their  education  in  the  fine  arts  to  the  range  of  fine  arts  professions  and  to  a  lifetime 
of  aesthetic  pleasure. 

(g)  Use  materials,  tools,  and  equipment  safely. 


The  following  scenarios  could  arise  in  Montana  school  districts  as  teachers  attempt  to  use  the 
Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy.  The  proposed  solutions  were  brainstormed  by  groups  of  teachers,  artists, 
administrators,  and  college  professors  during  an  advisory  committee  meeting  on  June  13,  1994. 


Scenario  One 

Your  middle  school  has  been  unable  to  hire  a  visual  art  specialist.  However,  you  intend  to 
use  an  artist  in  residence  and  a  local  artist  to  help  you  with  the  art  lessons  within  the 
curriculum  cycles  of  the  Aesthetic  Framework.  These  people  will  be  in  your  class 
approximately  two  hours  per  week.  You  intend  to  label  the  two-hour  block  English  and 
Visual  Arts.  Some  union  members  are  complaining  that  only  a  certificated  teacher  should 
be  teaching  art  and  your  school  board  is  worried  that  your  school  will  not  be  fully  accredited. 

How  will  you  resolve  this  issue  with  your  colleagues  and  with  the  board? 

Proposed  solutions: 

(Note:  If  the  English  teacher  will  be  present,  there  is  no  need  for  the  artist  to  have  certification.) 

Suggest  a  part-time  teacher  who  is  certified  so  that  the  English  teacher  would  not  need  to  be  present  at  all 
times.  After  a  year,  this  may  show  (or  not  show)  the  need  for  a  full-time  employee. 

Request  emergency  authorization  to  employ  a  non-certified  teacher. 

Scenario  Two 

The  music  specialist  in  your  elementary  school  comes  in  twice  weekly,  giving  you  preparation 
time.  He  also  serves  other  schools  and  other  teachers,  so  has  no  free  time  at  your  school 
during  the  school  day.  You  would  like  to  use  a  curriculum  cyle  that  integrates  music  into 
language  arts,  but  have  no  expertise  in  music.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  cycles  could  be  used 
during  the  music  periods  as  they  are  used  for  program  preparation. 

How  can  you  surmount  this  obstacle? 

Proposed  solutions: 

Use  artists  in  residence  or  community  outreach  programs.  Make  use  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  lending 
program  extension  service  and  other  resources,  programs,  books,  CD-ROM,  etc.  Telecommunications/distance 
learning  may  also  be  an  option. 

Perhaps  the  music  teacher  could  rotate  his/her  preparation  time  among  the  schools  served. 

Use  PIR  days  to  provide  extra  planning  time  and  inservices. 

Use  a  retired  teacher,  parent  volunteer,  or  local  business  partnership  to  be  used  under  the  supervision  of  a 
certified  teacher. 

Collaborate  with  other  teachers  to  do  team-teaching  of  classes.  Set  up  schedules  so  that  they  reflect  teacher 
strengths. 


Scenario  Three 

You  are  certified  in  English  and  Russian  language.  Your  friend,  the  choral  music  director, 
has  discussed  the  possibility  of  developing  a  music  and  English  course  that  would  meet  the 
high  school  accreditation  standard  for  a  fine  arts  class.  However,  his  schedule  is  full  and  he 
will  not  be  able  to  take  part  in  teaching  this  course.  Should  you  be  able  to  teach  a  Fine  Arts 
course  entitled  "The  Music  of  Literature"  without  music  certification? 

Solutions: 

Using  the  title  "The  Literature  of  Music"  could  definitely  be  taught  by  an  English  teacher. 

Arrange  a  meeting  with  the  English  and  music  teacher  and  an  administrator  to  try  the  possibility  of  a  work 
trade,  an  exchange  of  talents,  or  some  kind  of  cooperative  teaching. 

Contact  the  Montana  Arts  Council  to  see  if  visiting  artists  or  community  people  could  be  involved.    They 
would  provide  instruction  under  the  supervision  of  a  certified  teacher. 


Scenario  Four 


Your  high  school  offers  drama  as  an  elective  which  can  count  for  the  fine  arts  requirement. 
The  drama  class  generally  produces  a  spring  play  and  two  short  plays  during  the  fall  and 
winter.  Beginning  drama  is  offered  during  first  period  and  advanced  drama  is  sixth.  The 
drama  teacher  has  a  seventh  period  prep  and  teaches  sophomore  or  junior  English  periods 
three  through  five.  As  the  art  teacher,  you'd  like  to  be  able  to  develop  some  units  together. 
You  have  five  different  art  classes,  with  an  advanced  course  during  sixth  period.  You  have 
a  first  period  prep.  However,  you  seldom  have  the  same  students.  Is  coordination  possible? 
How? 


Solution: 

Combine  the  advanced  art  and  advanced  drama  during  period  six  to  be  team  taught  for  specific  units. 
Combine  beginning  drama  with  art  history  to  be  team  taught  and  have  one  of  the  teachers  change  preparation 
periods.  Since  sophomore  and  junior  English  would  be  drama  in  some  units,  these  classes  would  combine 
sometimes.  Explore  the  possibility  of  combining  sophomore  and  junior  English  classes. 

Time  outside  of  preparation  periods  is  needed  for  planning.  Although  music  teachers  may  have  before  and 
after-school  assemblies,  etc.,  joint  planning  time  can  be  worked  out  if  all  participants  share  in  the  desire. 

Sometimes  mini-courses  of  about  two  weeks  each  year  permit  a  wide  variety  of  options.  In  such  mini-courses, 
students  could  become  immersed  in  an  integrated  learning  experience,  such  as  drama/art. 


APPENDIX  F 


RESOURCES 


Suggested  Resources 


Books  and  Booklets 

Atwell,   Nancie.    In    the   Middle:    Writing,    Reading,    and    Learning   with    Adolescents. 

Portsmouth,  NH:  Heinemann,  1987. 

Atwell,  Nancie.  Workshop  3:  The  Politics  of  Process.  Portsmouth,  NH:  Heinemann,  1991. 

Barth,  Patte.  The  Arts  and  School  Reform.  Washington  D.C.:  Council  for  Basic  Education, 
1993. 

Belton,  John.  American  Cinema/American  Culture.   New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  1994. 

Bray,  Errol.  Playbuilding:  A  Guide  for  Group  Creation  of  Plays  with  Young  People. 

Portsmouth,  NH:  Heinemann,  1991. 

Calkins,  Lucy  McCormick.   The  Art  of  Teaching  Writing.    Portsmouth,  NH:  1986. 

Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers.  Arts  Education  Assessment  Framework.  Washington, 
D.C.,  1994. 

Campbell,  Linda.  Teaching  and  Learning  Through  Multiple  Intelligences.  Washington:  New 
Horizons  for  Learning,  1992. 

Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers.  Arts  Education  Assessment  and  Exercise 
Specifications.  Washington,  D.C.,  1994. 

Csikszenthmihalyi,  Mihaly.  Flow:  The  Psychology  of  Optimal  Experience.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Row,  1990. 

Fogarty,  R.    How  to  Integrate  the  Curricula.    Palatine:    Skylight  Publishing,  1 99 1 . 

Gallas,  Karen.  The  Languages  of  Learning:  How  Children  Talk,  Write,  Dance,  Draw,  and 
Sing  Their  Understanding  of  the  World.   New  York:  Teachers  College  Press,  1994. 

Gardner,  Howard.  Creating  Minds:  An  Anatomy  of  Creativity  Seen  Through  the  Lives  of 
Freud,  Einstein,  Picasso,  Stravinsky,  Eliot,  Graham,  and  Gandhi.  New  York:  Basic  Books, 
1993. 

Gardner,  Howard.  Frames  of  Mind:  The  Theory  of  Multiple  Intelligences.  New  York:  Basic 
Books,  1985. 

Gardner,  Howard.  Multiple  Intelligences:  The  Theory  in  Practice.  New  York:  Harper 
Collins,  1993. 


Gardner,  Howard.   The  Unschooled  Mind:    How  Children  Think  and  How  Schools  Should 
Teach.   New  York:   Harper  Collins,  1991. 

Garvin,  James.    Merging  the  Exploratory  and  Basic  Subjects  in  the  Middle  Level  School. 

New  England  League  of  Middle  Schools. 

Green,  Bernard.    The  Timetables  of  History.    Touchstone  Book,  Simon  and  Schuster. 
Gregory,  Tom.  Making  High  School  Work.  New  York:  Teachers  College  Press,  1993. 
Hollander,  Anne.    Moving  Pictures.    Cambridge,  MA:    Harvard  University  Press,  1991. 

Humanitas.    The  Interdisciplinary  Essay  Examination:    Rationale,  Process,  and  Product. 

Cleveland  Humanities  Magnet  High  School,  8140  Vanaldon  Avenue,  Reseda,  CA   91335. 

Kentucky  Department  of  Education.  Transformations:  Kentucky's  Curriculum  Framework, 

Volumes  I  and  II.   Frankfort:   Department  of  Education:    1993. 

Literature  and  Language.    Evanston,  IL:    McDougal,  Little  and  Company,  1994. 

Long,  Roberta,  Gary  Manning  and  Maryann  Manning.     Theme  Immersion:  Inquiry-based 
Curriculum  in  Elementary  and  Middle  Schools.    Portsmouth,  NH:  1994. 

Music  Educators  National  Conference.   National  Standards  for  Arts  Education.  Reston,  VA: 
1994. 

National  Gallery  of  Art.  Teacher  Programs  in  Arts  Museums:  A  Directory.  Washington,  D.C.: 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  1992. 

Perone,  Vito,  Editor.    Expanding  Student  Assessment,  ASCD,  1991. 

Romano,   Tom.   Clearing  the   Way:   Working  with   Teenage  Writers.   Portsmouth,  NH: 
Heinemann,  1987. 

Shuman,  R.  Baird,  Denny  Wolfe.   Teaching  English  through  the  Arts.   Urbana,  IL:  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1990. 

Sizer,  Theodore  R.    Horace's  School:    Redesigning  the  American  High  School.    Houghton 
Mifflin:    1992. 

Swan,  J.  Malcolm.  Montana,  Let  There  Be  Lit!,  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  PO 
Box  8036,  Missoula,  MT  59807,  1979. 

United  States  Department  of  Education.  Arts  Education  Research  Agenda  for  the  Future, 

Washington,  D.C.,  1994. 


Young,  Timothy.  Public  Alternative  Education:  Options  and  Choice  for  Today's  Schools. 

New  York:  Teachers  College  Press,  1990. 


Articles 

Ash,  Randy  William.  Much  Ado  About  Rubrics.  Bluegrass  Music  News.  December,  1993,  pp. 
14,  42-44. 

Barone,  Thomas.    Assessment  as  Theater:  Staging  an  Exposition,  Educational  Leadership, 
February  1991,  pp.  57-59. 

Canady,  Robert  Lynn  and  Michael  D.  Rettig.  Unlocking  the  Lockstep  High  School  Schedule.  Phi 
Delta  Kappan,  December  93,  pp.  310-314. 

Costa,  Arthur  L.    What  Human  Beings  Do  When  They  Behave  Intelligently  and  How  They  Can 
Become  More  So.   Journal  of  Special  Education,  V.ll,  #3,  pp  239-249,  1987. 

Lounsbury,  John.   A  Fresh  Start  for  the  Middle  School  Curriculum.    National  Middle  School 
Administrators. 

Ruel,  David.   Middle  School  Music  Programs  -  Coping  with  a  New  Reality. 

Stiggins,  Richard.   Assessment  Literacy,  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  March  1991,  pp.  534-539. 

Wolf,  Dennie  Palmer.  Opening  Up  Assessment,  Educational  Leadership,  December  1987/January 
1988,  pp.  24-29. 

Videotapes  and  Television  Programs 

Annenberg/CPB  Collection.  American  Cinema  videocassettes.  Study  Guide  and  Faculty  Guide 
by  Ed  Sikov.    P.O.  Box  2345,  South  Burlington,  VT  05407-2345.  ' 

Leonard  Bernstein's  Young  People's  Concerts  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic.     The 

Leonard  Bernstein  Society,  c/o  W.T.S.,  Inc.,  121  Prestige  Park  Circle,  East  Hartford,  CT  06108. 
1-800-382-6622. 

Cheshire,  David.    The  Book  of  Video  Photograhy:    A  Handbook  for  the  Amateur  Movie- 
Maker.    Dorling  Kindersley  Limited,  Nine  Henrietta  Street,  London,  England   WC2E  8PS. 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  and  New  York  Center  for  Visual  History.  American 
Cinema,  1994. 

Getty  Center  for  Education  in  the  Arts.  Arts  for  Life,  1990. 


Getty  Center  for  Education  in  the  Arts.  The  Art  of  Learning  and  Why  Are  the  Arts  Essential 
to  Education  Reform,  1993. 

Indian  Country,  KFBB  TV,  Great  Falls,  MT:  Fourth  Sunday  of  each  month. 

Learning  Designs  &  Thirteen  WNET,  Behind  the  Scenes,  1992. 

These  ten,  30-minute  videos  are  available  through  the  Arts  Education  Specialist, 

Office  of  Public  Instruction 

Matson,  Mandy.  Using  Your  Camcorder.  Billboard  Publication,  Inc.,  1515  Broadway,  NY,  NY 
10036. 

McLaughlin,  Beck.  Dancing.  Myrna  Loy  Center,  15  North  Ewing,  Helena,  MT  59601  or  Films 
Incorporated,  5547  North  Ravenswood  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL   60640-1199.    1-800-343-4312. 

McLaughlin,  Beck.  Dance.   Helena  Presents,  Myrna  Loy  Center,  1 5  North  Ewing,  Helena,  MT 
59601.   (406)443-0287. 

Smith,  Annick.    The  Last  Best  Place:    Montana  Myths.    1989. 

Todd,  Craig  B.  Producing  Videos  in  the  Classroom.  Technology  Education  Instructor,  Harlem 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School,  Box  339,  Harlem,  MT   59526. 

Video  Conversationpieces.   Music  Theatre  International.    545  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY 
10018.   (212)  868-6668. 


Workshop  Presenters  and  Institutional  Programs 

Academy  for  Humanities  and  Arts  Teaching.  Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 
The  Smithsonian  Institution.  A  &  I  Building,  Room  2283,  MRC  444,  Washington,  DC  20560. 
(202)357-1697. 

Arts  Propel.  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools,  Unit  of  School  Support  Services.  1501  Bedford 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  PA    15219.    (412)338-8047. 

The  Atlas  Project.  University  of  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock.  2801  South  University,  Little  Rock, 
AR   72204.    (501)569-3282. 

Boisvert,  Janet.  Montana  Writing  Project  Consultant.  Available  for  workshops  on  innovative 
writing  projects,  computer  graphics,  drama  (directing,  staging,  lighting  and  production).  Travel 
expenses. 

Bragg,  Marcia.  Northeastern  Montana  Curriculum  Consortium.  Highway  12  East,  Glasgow, 
MT   59230. 


Connecticut  Humanitites  Alliance,    c/o  Connecticut  Humanities  Council.    41  Lawn  Avenue, 
Middletown,  CT   06457-3135.    (203)347-0382. 

The  Herald  Project.     Parkside  Center,  2550  -  25th  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  CA     94116. 
(415)566-0230. 

Humanitas.    Los  Angeles  Educational  Partnership,  315  West  Ninth  Street,  Suite  1110,  Los 
Angeles,  CA   90015.    (213)622-5237. 

Inhabiting  Other  Lives,    c/o  Teacher  Education  Center,  1080  Labaron  Drive,  Miami  Springs, 
FL    33166.    (305)887-2002 

Kriley,  James  D.    Creative  Pulse,  School  of  Fine  Arts,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT 
59812.   (406)243-4970. 

Kuntz,  Libby.  Library  Media.  Harlem  High  School,  Box  339,  Harlem,  MT. 

McLaughlin,  Beck.  Helena  Presents.  Myrna  Loy  Center,  15  North  Ewing,  Helena,  MT  59601. 

Merrick,  Lynne.    Media  Education,  Media  Literacy,  Media  Culture.    MCH  WISH/Media 
Education  Institute,  11248  Gee  Norman  Road,  Belgrade,  MT   59714.    (406)388-7603. 

Montana  Arts  Council.  316  North  Park,  Suite  252,  Helena,  MT  59620.  (406)  444-6430. 
Artists  in  Schools/Communities  Program 

Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities.  PO  Box  8036,  Missoula,  MT  59807.  (406)  243-6022. 

Morin,  Paula.  Photographer.  415  S.  Montezuma,  Prescott,  AZ  86303.  (602)  771-8107. 
Available  for  training,  artist-in-residence,  or  consulting  on  photographic  topics  including  history, 
the  Montana  photo  tradition,  selection,  photo  editing  and  curation,  hand-coloring,  retouching, 
archival  printing  methods,  instant  camera  processes,  family  photography,  and  others. 

Music  Theatre  International.    545  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY    10018.    (212)  868-6668. 

Schulz,  Mike.  Library  Media.  Western  Montana  College,  Dillon,  MT  59725. 

Scott,  Margaret  Grant.    Galef  Institute.    Missoula  School  District  #1,  215  South  6th  West, 
Missoula,  MT   59801. 

Shea,  Peter  J.     Basic  training  in  seminar  techniques.    Kodaly  music  instruction  method. 
Native  American  music  suitable  for  classroom.    19  10th  Avenue  S.E.,  Cut  Bank,  MT   59427 

Swan,  J.  Malcolm.     Montana  Literature.  Available  for  workshops  with  2-3  week  notice. 
Honorarium  and  travel  expenses. 


Umphrey,  Michael  and  Valerie.  The  Third  Reality:  Narrative  and  Community  in  Teaching 
and  Dreamcatchers:  Bringing  the  Gift  of  Literacy  to  Native  American  Schools.  Sonielem 
Publishing  Company,  Two  Spruce  Lane,  P.O.  Box  546,  Saint  Ignatius,  MT  59865.  (406)745- 
3305. 

Western  State  Art  Foundation.  Art.  428  East  Eleventh  Avenue,  Denver,  CO  80203.  (303)  832- 
7979. 


Nancy  Keenan,  Superintendent 

PO  Box  202501 

Helena,  MT  59620-2501 


